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Folk-Say and Space 


Their Genesis and Exodus 
By B. A. Borin 


I 


EFLECTING upon my experience in editing the annual 
R Folk-Say from 1929 to 1932, and then the monthly mag- 
azine Space (1934-1935), I realize that the two appar- 
ently divergent phases were but normal members in a rhythm 
of regional publishing—with a natural trend from the local and 
anachronistic toward the contemporary and cosmopolitan. Al- 
though the publications did not survive—perhaps because they 
did not survive—a retrospective view of the process may lead to 
interesting conclusions concerning the specific problem of litera- 
ture in Oklahoma and the many general questions of regional 
culture. 

The first Folk-Say (a paper-bound volume of 151 pages, pub- 
lished in June, 1929, and now out of print) was a local product 
with aspirations and vibrations beyond the borders of Oklahoma. 
The work (with few exceptions) of Oklahoma writers, decorated 
by Oklahoma artists, and printed by the newly established Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press as its first book, for the Oklahoma 
Folklore Society redivivus as Number I of its Publications, the 
volume attracted a good deal of local interest. The Southwest in 
general accorded it serious consideration as a statement and dem- 
onstration of a new theory of regionalism, but it went virtually 
unnoticed in the East until the following year, when reviews ap- 
peared by Louise Pound, Howard Mumford Jones, and Carey 
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McWilliams, the last as late as December, 1930, on the eve of the 
publication of the second volume. 

What the critics thought of Folk-Say at the time is more or 
less what I think of it now in looking back over the volume. I am 
conscious of its limitations, and at the same time of the possibilities 
that defied and even surmounted these limitations. Not strictly a 
folklore publication or a work of literature, slightly more than a 
magazine but not quite a book, it must have piqued, puzzled, and 
irritated its readers. Yet for the susceptible, there was doubtless 
some appeal in the sincerity and naiveté of the performance; a 
challenging and refreshing breath of the West and flavor of the 
soil in this native medley of Indian legends, tall tales, old-timers’ 
reminiscences, old songs, folk cures, dialect, slang, and local-color 
sketches and poems, adorned with a buffalo-head colophon and 
cowboy, Indian, and oil-field motifs. 

Perhaps the discerning recognized Folk-Say for what it was, 
the excitement of a tenderfoot discovering the West. In 1921 I 
had come to the University of Oklahoma to teach English. En- 
countering a different and more vital variety of word and deed, 
I soon found my Harvard accent and “indifference” breaking 
down. The picturesqueness of the local scene, character, speech, 
custom, and history, and the possibilities of Oklahoma as liter- 
ary material struck me with the force of the Oklahoma wind and 
stuck to me like a sandbur. I inaugurated a series of Thursday 
evenings on modern poetry and participated in the organization 
and activities of the campus poetry society. Those first two years 
of trying to make Oklahoma culture-conscious and Oklahoma- 
conscious (a twofold pioneering) were varied with summers of 
communing with Nature in both her Eastern and Western moods. 
After I had had a chance to compare notes on the two, on a canoe 
trip in the Adirondacks and a subsequent summer touring the 
Southwest and hitch-hiking on the Coast, the East temporarily 
won. There followed two Wanderjahre, in the course of which I 
drifted uncertainly and half-heartedly in and out of the Colum- 
bia graduate school, an East Side cramming school, a couple of 
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settlement houses, the Village, Rhythmus, and the homes and 
shops of foreigners to whom I taught English from Brooklyn to 
the Bronx. Then the West recalled me. 

In November, 1925, I contributed to the University of Okla- 
homa Magazine an article on “The Oklahoma Manner in Poetry.” 
I had taken my cue and title from H. L. Mencken’s widely syndi- 
cated and publicized statement that “There is almost, indeed, an 
Oklahoma literature, or, at all events, an Oklahoma manner.” 
Was this, I inquired, earnestly and with as much grace as I could 
muster, writing from and about a state bordering on the same Mr. 
Mencken’s “Sahara of the Bozart”—was this “the harlequin school 
of sophisticated lyrists fostered by John McClure, which is after 
all an exotic transplanted to Oklahoma soil, or the homespun 
local-color school (a plant of more hardy native stock) in which 
writers like Stanley Vestal . . . are doing pioneer work with fron- 
tier material?” 

Upon reading my critique, in which I attempted little more 
than a rough-and-ready botanical classification, roaming as I 
might through the whole field of contemporary Oklahoma poetry 
and stopping to pluck many a wildflower and not a few weeds by 
the way, Mr. Mencken asked me to collect a number of speci- 
mens for The American Mercury. The appearance of the “Okla- 
homa Poets” in May, 1926, the first, as it happened, of a series 
of state anthologies, convinced me that Oklahoma suffered no 
lack of sweet singers, but that what it and they needed most was 
a press-agent and promotion. 

Having thrown in my lot with the native school, I sought to 
prove to the readers of the University of Oklahoma Magazine for 
November, 1926, that there is a native school, “The Frontier 
in American Poetry,” not only in Oklahoma but in Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and New Mexico, and proclaimed it as the hope and 
promise of an “enlightened regional consciousness.” 

Out of my loyalty to the native tradition, which was among 
other things “restoring the oral popular tradition to poetry,” 
grew my interest in folk-song, particularly the play-party song, 
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of which I made an extensive collection among my students dur- 
ing 1926-27. From that time on poetry and folklore went hand 
in hand. In 1927, as president of Oklahoma Writers, I diverted 
the programs from the usual shop talk of markets and technique 
to a consideration of Oklahoma backgrounds and materials. In 
the same year, as poetry editor of the new State Chamber of Com- 
merce publication, My Oklahoma, in a series of critical collections 
I continued to boom “Oklahoma Poets, Inc.” alongside of oil, 
cotton, alfalfa, broom-corn, and other staples. Finally, in 1928, 
when I became president of the Oklahoma Folklore Society, I 
proposed that it issue a publication, after the example of the 
Texas society. 

Then, as at various times, I flirted with the idea of a quarterly, 
a journal of folklore and folk-motifs, a magazine of native 
expression, to provide a medium midway between the scholarly 
journal and the general magazine for the floating material that 
does not fit into the conventional molds of the market, for the 
native, regional, and traditional wherever they might be found. 
Material for the first issue, scheduled for May, 1928, was col- 
lected in a month; but since the expected endowment was not 
forthcoming, I had to wait until autumn, when I compromised on 
an annual. The autumn brought Joseph A. Brandt to the Univer- 
sity to assume charge of the University Press. We met one night 
at a party and immediately confided to each other our dreams— 
his of a press that would publish books and mine of a book that 
would find a press. So we pooled our enthusiasm for Oklahoma 
literature, and the result was the publication of Folk-Say, A Re- 
gional Miscellany. 

I had already coined the title Fo/k-Say the previous spring, by 
analogy with William Barnes’s homely Anglo-Saxon term for 
preface, “Fore-Say.” “The difference between Folk-Say and folk- 
lore,” I wrote, “is the difference between poetry and history.” 
For Folk-Say was not a substitute or synonym for folklore, as 
some have misconstrued it, but an extension of the older term to 
include literature about the folk as well as of the folk and to 
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center attention on the oral, story-telling phases of living lore 
conceived as literary material. In my introduction I considered the 
relation of lore to literature and tried to make three points: first, 
that in every age literature moves on two levels, that of the folk 
and that of “culture,” and whenever it is in need of revitalizing 
it must return to the lower level of the folk; second, that we 
have in America not one folk group but many folk groups, as 
many as there are regions and cultural and economic groupings 
within those regions; and third, that the new regionalists are dis- 
tinguished from the earlier local-colorists by a more profound 
interest in culture in the broader sense—folk culture, in particular. 

But as the literary material made up only about a third of the 
volume, and did not even pretend to great literary merit, it failed 
to bulk very large in the whole, its deficiencies being made more 
apparent by its isolation in a separate section. Moreover, although 
I tried to emphasize the contemporary aspects of folklore by in- 
cluding “lore in the making” and by demonstrating the interplay 
between folk and popular influences, the emphasis seemed to fall 
on the primitive and frontier past. Folk-Say was still in the stage 
of collection and comment, rather than of interpretation, and still 
in the “sentimental and anachronistic” stage. To effect a fusion 
of lore and literature, of folk and regional elements, and to make 
the book a true medium of native expression rather than merely 
a source of native material, we should have to increase its size, 
scope, and variety. Right then, in particular, I saw that I must 
substantiate my claims with more ample and careful documenta- 
tion and illustration. 

Back East that summer, I conferred with past or prospective 
contributors and advisers—with Frank Shay, Lynn Riggs, Percy 
MacKaye, Barrett H. Clark, and Frank Ernest Hill. MacKaye 
appeared in the réle of a guardian spirit, like a character out of 
one of his own masques, and was to prove the attendant genius of 
the second volume, prefaced as it was by a quotation from him 
and including the entire MacKaye family—five strong. He urged 
the need of preserving integrity by freedom from journalism and 
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false sophistication and, above all, by upholding creative stand- 
ards. For although there would be people who would try to make 
me a folklorist or an anthropologist and one thing or another, my 
one test for material, whether raw or finished, must be: Is it crea- 
tive? And, ultimately, the personality of the editor must give 
unity and purpose, shape and tone, to the collection. 

Accordingly, my goal became “creative editing”—editing to 
express editors’? and contributors’ personalities as one organic 
whole. I also became interested, through the work of Percy and 
Benton MacKaye, Howard W. Odum, and Lewis Mumford, in 
creative conservation of human resources; and as my part in cul- 
tural regionalism, I persevered in my intention to make Folk-Say 
the organic focus of the folk and regional movement in America. 

All these aims had been expressed or implied in the 1929 
“Prospectus and Pronunciamento.” Not that I did not mean or 
want Folk-Say to change: it was intended as an experiment, a 
series of variations on the theme of regionalism, changing in re- 
sponse to changing times, criticism, and my own changing notions 
of what a regional miscellany should be. I was simply trying to 
interpret and perhaps occasionally to direct the trend that I per- 
ceived; and often enough I was surprised by the turn of events. 
But beneath the changes in method and emphasis there was a cer- 
tain organic unity of conception which I felt intuitively and tried 
to preserve. 

The task was now one of integration. The next volume must 
achieve not only scope and structure but an inter-regional synthe- 
sis. After threshing out with myself and others the problem of 
whether to confine the material to Oklahoma (or Oklahoma and 
the Southwest), or to take in other regions, I decided on the latter 
course. That had been inherent in the original conception of a 
regional miscellany as a miscellany of regions as well as of re- 
gional material. 

Before we could get anywhere, it seemed necessary to define 
and clarify our terms. Having encountered considerable variance 
of opinion as to the meaning of “folk” and its place in art, I asked 
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a number of representative writers, critics, collectors, and schol- 
ars, each speaking for his own region and specialty, to contribute 
to a symposium on the question: Who are the folk in America, 
and what can they contribute to American language and litera- 
ture? and on the whole subject of the dangers, limitations, and 
problems besetting the artist who tries to merge his individual 
consciousness with that of the group and to convert folk materials 
into art. 

At the time when I read proof on the 1930 volume, which did 
not appear until November, I was on leave at the University of 
Nebraska completing my graduate work and doctoral dissertation 
under Louise Pound. And like my brain, the book was stuffed 
with facts, dates, references, citations, and arguments. There could 
be no doubt that Folk-Say had sold out to the professors and was 
in the throes of the scholarly and cultural stage of regionalism. 
That year the book was published under the imprint of the Press 
instead of that of the Folklore Society. When the book had been 
small and priced at a dollar, membership in the Society could 
very well include a copy. Now that the volume ran to 473 pages 
and had to be priced at five dollars, the Publications of the Soci- 
ety, which had no funds or financial organization, had to be 
abandoned. To insure the success of the enlarged volume, the 
Press had spared no expense in publishing and I no pains in edit- 
ing, and we were rewarded with increased distribution and wide 
and thorough notices. The comments ranged all the way from 
“an unholy jumble” to “an orderly and complementary progres- 
sion.” In view of my strenuous efforts at welding a great mass 
and diversity of material into a semblance of unified sequence— 
in seven sections, with bibliographical supplement and elaborate 
notes and index—“orderly jumble” and “unholy progression” 
would have been more like it. 

After reckoning up our losses and gains, we found the latter 
to be on the side of increased geographical representation and a 
better understanding of the real business of a regional miscellany, 
which was “to bring forth significant creative work.” This time 
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the creative work received first honors, the answers to my pande- 
monium of a symposium being generally adjudged, as in my in- 
troduction I had already declared them to be, quibbling, con- 
flicting, and evasive. Having got the research bug out of my sys- 
tem, I could now relax and breathe freely in the more congenial 
atmosphere of literature. I dropped my large and learned advis- 
ory board and scrapped the scholarly and critical apparatus. Both 
the 1931 and 1932 volumes opened and closed with poems, con- 
tained a larger proportion of poetry, and were prefaced with 
poetic inscriptions instead of essays. The last volume even had a 
poetic sub-titl—“The Land Is Ours.” By abandoning arbitrary 
classification into sections, I could now let the material flow as it 
would, in a rhythmic pattern, with greater flexibility of structure 
and unity of effect—somewhat like a musical suite or a sequence 
of moods. I had also learned that the group of sketches and poems 
rather than the individual sketch or poem is the unit of a mis- 
cellany, which should resemble a gallery or an annual exhibit 
rather than a clearing-house. Contributors were given not only 
more liberal representation, in number as well as length of con- 
tributions, but greater freedom of treatment. The emphasis was 
contemporary, on cultural, racial, and class conflicts, rather than 
on survivals, and the forms were experimental rather than tra- 
ditional. 

To the third volume there still clung a certain amount of 
quaintness, old-timeyness, and “cute dialect,” but a crisper note of 
lusty, hard-boiled youth was beginning to be heard, with a sharper 
impact of personality and a stronger and harder personal idiom. 
The 1932 volume caught up and confirmed these tendencies; it 
became, in fact, a medium for the discovery of talent and for the 
free expression of personality and of social ideals in connection 
with the theme of the relation of individual to environment—of 
the worker to the soil, of the artist to his horizons. 

This volume was temporarily suppressed and the series was 
ultimately suspended when Oklahomans discovered that folkiore 
and creative writing based on the folk are not always fit reading 
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for children. Puritanism and its expression in censorship are still 
forces to be reckoned with by the artist in Oklahoma as elsewhere. 


This outline of the career of Folk-Say from 1928 to 1932 may 
give the reader the impression that it was a straightforward and 
clear-cut development. As a matter of fact, there were many halts, 
oblique movements, counter-marches, skirmishes, retreats, losses 
and recoveries of ground. Thus in 1931 I published a contribu- 
tion I had rejected in 1929—and for the same reason: because 
it was more masses than folk. By then I had taken to heart Carey 
McWilliams’s objection to the first Folk-Say: “In times so stren- 
uous as ours, it is rather annoying to discover intelligent men 
devoting their talents to such tasks as listing the animals and 
plants in Oklahoma folk-cures and noting, with infantile de- 
light, the eroticisms in the folk-speech of taxi-drivers.” I had also 
taken to heart his other stricture, that in returning to the folk the 
modern mind must will to be naive. By 1932 Folk-Say had re- 
turned to the modern world—and it had willed to be conscious, 
critical, even sophisticated. But was it still folk? With that ques- 
tion, and partly because of it, Folk-Say ended as it had begun. 


II 

After a couple of years’ interval, coming to the conclusion that 
it was appropriate to explore the possibilities of the trend toward 
sophistication, I established the monthly magazine Space, which 
was intended to make Oklahoma conscious of modern literature 
by getting away from the provincial into the cosmopolitan. Al- 
though Space found some loyal supporters in Oklahoma—half 
my three hundred subscribers were residents of the state—for the 
most part, Oklahomans would have nothing to do with it. And 
so, for reasons more fully stated elsewhere, I have come to the 
end of Space also, and to the conclusion that Oklahoma is not the 
place for a liberal creative medium. 

In the light of these two ventures, I believe that the problem 
of publishing and editing in Oklahoma must wait upon the crea- 
tion of a taste and a public. I tried more or less alone to edit 
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periodicals and find a public for them; and I have come to the 
conclusion that one cannot do it alone. There should be a closely 
knit, codperative, self-conscious group like the Fugitives, with an 
organ and preferably a publishing house. It is true that cliques 
and coteries have a tendency to fight one another instead of the 
common foe, and to lapse into pedantry or dilettantism; but it 
seems to me that compact groups of writers codperating with simi- 
lar groups in other regions are the best means of offsetting metro- 
politan domination of publicity and publishing. 

Such a tentative program, with variations, was one of the prin- 
cipal themes developed by the Southern Writers’ Conference 
held at Baton Rouge last spring during the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration of the Louisiana State University. The Conference 
was to discuss “the general status of literature and reading 
in the South and Southwest,” but the representatives of the Fugi- 
tive group who attended returned repeatedly to the specific ques- 
tion of what could be done about the dominance of New York 
in American publishing. The group solidarity of the Fugitives 
was an object lesson in what can be accomplished through joint 
action in fostering a regional literature, and confirmed my belief 
that some such movement is needed in other regions. 

But for the Fugitives themselves, it seemed, the question of the 
regions versus New York could not be separated from another 
aspect of regionalism—the question of a regional tradition. Op- 
position to the metropolitan attitude was but the negative phase 
of a program whose positive phase was described as the creative 
use of tradition in literature. 

The Fugitives conceive of the Southern tradition not as a speci- 
fic subject-matter, but as a way of living, an attitude. Mr. Tate 
has defined tradition as “the writer’s decorum in the widest sense 
. . . the knowledge of life that we have not had to learn for our- 
selves, those convictions of propriety, those ways of speaking, of 
which the writer himself is hardly aware and from which he can- 
not escape.” The emphasis falls on the manner and manners, on 
ways of feeling and speaking (not of thinking), on taking things 
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for granted. It is obvious that to this extent the Fugitive poets, 
for instance, have succeeded in being traditional and Southern. A 
group of writers devoted to a region and opposed to the metro- 
politan conception of literature; a regional art devoted to the in- 
terpretation of a regional tradition: the Fugitives had much to 
offer that seemed of value to me in my consideration of literature 
in Oklahoma. 

But when I began to think about my experience in Oklahoma 
in these terms, I encountered difficulties. In the first place, I 
could not help feeling that taking things for granted, especially 
one’s region, and setting attitude and manner, especially of one’s 
region, above subject-matter, above facts and reason, is provin- 
cial only in the unfavorable sense. I had experienced a develop- 
ment of the regional movement from an excessive localism toward 
a stage which, if it had not yet become entirely clear to me, at least 
seemed divergent from the trend of the Fugitives—who, in their 
poetry at least, sometimes almost seemed Fugitives from the 
South. Their best work, like Mr. Tate’s “Ode to the Confederate 
Dead,” in the very act of becoming thoroughly Southern and 
thoroughly poetic, seemed to run counter to the proposed neglect 
of regional subject-matter. The problem is anything but simple; 
it would be dangerous, for instance, to set subject-matter, facts, 
content, consistently above manner and form, though that might 
be less dangerous and less reprehensible. But at any rate the 
Fugitive solution did not seem to hold for Oklahoma literature 
as I had come to think of it. 

Furthermore, I became convinced that in the sense intended by 
the Fugitives, Oklahoma has no tradition—no “fixed procedures,” 
to quote Mr. Tate again, “that we can rely on in the larger pur- 
suit of the good life.” Oklahoma was settled on the run, just as its 
literature is being written and read on the run. Oklahomans have 
been, are, and in my darker moments I fear always will be, on 
the make. And Oklahoma writers and writing are on the make 
along with the rest. For a time after I came to Oklahoma in 1921 
I thought Oklahoma and Oklahoma writers and writing were in 
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the making, and I began to lend my efforts toward rendering arti- 
culate what I conceived to be an Oklahoma tradition. Folk-Say 
and Space were directed more or less toward that end, on the 
naive and sophisticated sides, respectively. 

But my efforts to discover an Oklahoma tradition failed. Okla- 
homans, as far as I have been able to judge, are not in pursuit of 
the good life—at least, not in Oklahoma. They go out of Okla- 
homa to pursue it—or whatever they happen to be pursuing. 
Those who can afford it (and there are many who can’t) are 
frankly interested in good living and in securing the wherewithal 
for that purpose. In the sense in which the Fugitives use the 
word—and I think it is the right sense—Oklahomans are only 
plutocrats. 

If I say there is no tradition in Oklahoma, then, I can say even 
more emphatically that there is no aristocratic tradition there. 
One sometimes hears the cowboy called the Knight of the Saddle 
or the Aristocrat of the Horse; and in a certain sense these names 
are accurate. But the aristocracy of the range is obviously not the 
kind of aristocracy meant by the Fugitives. Their emphasis falls 
upon standards, upon “fixed procedures.” And Oklahoma has no 
fixed procedures. We say that anything can happen in Oklahoma, 
as indeed anything can happen in America. To cite one instance, 
a certain Oklahoma writer of short stories, who will go unnamed 
because this immediately names him, once contributed to College 
Humor an amusing article on his alma mater, which he dubbed 
a “college comic college in a comic opera state,” or words to that 
effect. If he had been in the state at the time, he probably would 
have been tarred and feathered. As it was, he was denounced in 
the student paper of the University as a defamer, a liar, and a 
traitor. And that was only one of the times he has been renounced 
by his state. That was about five years ago. Recently he was in- 
vited to be the principal speaker at the most important journalistic 
function in the University’s social calendar—the annual gridiron 
banquet—at which he was reminded by the toastmaster of his past 
delinquencies and of his university’s and state’s inconsistencies. 
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I mean to show by all this that Oklahoma has no standards ex- 
cept success. And since New York tends to become a synonym for 
success, most Oklahoma writers look to New York for their 
standards and their markets. Only one Oklahoma writer of my 
acquaintance, Lynn Riggs the playwright, has abjured New York 
—Broadway, in this instance—partly because New York would 
have none of him. His plays have subsequently been making, 
and making successfully, the circuit of the provincial and uni- 
versity little theaters. The case of Mr. Riggs interests me for 
another reason. Like other Oklahoma and Southwestern writers, 
when he looks beyond Oklahoma and New York for standards 
‘and an environment to write in, he finds them in New Mexico, 
where has has now made his permanent home, except for com- 
muting trips to Hollywood. Thus many Oklahomans, when they 
refuse to go Broadway, go native—that is, go Indian or Spanish- 
American. But since these traditions, however much they may be 
alive in the Southwest, are not Anglo-Saxon, it is very doubtful 
whether they can ever become natural to the Anglo-Saxon, or 
more than a picturesque cult, part of the heroic legend of the 
West and the cult of the pioneer that still live in Oklahoma, 
especially in the western half of the state. 

For Oklahoma is really not one state, but two—Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory on the west, and the old. Indian Territory on the east, the 
latter really more Southern than Western in culture as well as in 
landscape. Riggs and Milburn both come from Indian Territory, 
and as a result are concerned more with the adjustments and 
maladjustments of the individual to society, the conquest of the 
individual by civilization, than they are with the conquest of the 
wilderness. 

George Milburn has told us in his books, among other things, 
that Oklahoma is more or less sold out to the Babbitts—the go- 
getters and the boosters. In Tulsa, which is a modern city of 
wealth and society, the spirit of land-grabbing, the boom-town 
fever and mining-camp restlessness still persist. If your husband 
is an oil-lease broker or an oil promoter, he will dash off at a 
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moment’s notice from one end of the state to the other, and bring 
you home an oil lease under his belt for breakfast. Oklahoma is 
still pioneering, and a pioneering society is not a place for tradi- 
tion or for literature. 

This is true even though the women of Oklahoma, while their 
husbands are off hunting oil leases, are pursuing culture. Culture 
in Oklahoma is in the hands of the women’s clubs and the men’s 
dinner clubs—thank heavens it hasn’t yet fallen into the hands of 
the service clubs. The greatest problem of the writer, editor, and 
publisher in the Southwest, as indeed everywhere else in this 
country, is the women’s organizations, including the writers’ clubs 
and the book-review clubs. They are a great force, and doubtless 
could be made a force of good, but as yet they are still a force of 
evil. How can a woman possibly read books, or understand them, 
when she spends all her time going to meetings, hearing for the 
second or third time or giving for the second or third time a 
book review that is little more than a summary? 


In all this, what is the place of the writer, the creative writer, 
to use a somewhat meaningless term? He cannot both create a 
taste for literature and supply it. Working with a group—with 
the regional editor, publisher, and critic—he may have a better 
chance. The immediate need is for propaganda, on the one hand 
to create an audience in the region, and on the other to offset the 
domination of that audience by the standardized national attitude 
controlled by New York. But propaganda requires more than co- 
operation of a group; it requires money, particularly if it is to 
compete with commercialized propaganda directed to other ends. 
Here the regionalist is confronted with the problem of asking the 
plutocrats to support a propaganda that is definitely aimed against 
the society that has produced them. For the centralization and 
standardization of literature are but a phase of the centralized 
economic structure of American business. The Fugitives have al- 
ready discovered that the effort to preserve a regional tradition 
in literature leads directly to politics and economics. The Agrar- 
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ianism of the Nashville group, of course, is not in its details an in- 
evitable outgrowth of regionalism in literature; but it gets up 
the fundamental issue confronting the writer everywhere today: 
Can the artist ignore politics and economics? There is a sort of 
irony in the situation. Does the real development of regionalism 
lead from Folk-Say through Space to the whole problem of the 
contemporary economic system? 
Perhaps—but that would be another essay. 
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They Dance in Oklahoma 


By VESTAL 


OWHERE has the New Deal wrought greater or more 
N far-reaching changes than among the American Indians. 
Mr. John Collier, the present Commissioner of Indian 
affairs, has undertaken a thorough reformation of that much- 
criticized institution, the Indian Bureau. Of course, reforms have 
been announced before, but heretofore always in inessential detail. 
Mr. Collier cannot rest content with such tinkering. He proposes, 
and has largely succeeded in his attempt, to give the Bureau an 
entirely new direction. He has turned his back upon the old 
scheme of making—or pretending to make—the Red Man into 
a sham white man, at the same time stripping the already impov- 
erished Indian of everything he owns. As everyone knows, during 
the past century the old Indian Bureau has been, for extended 
periods, the biggest racket on the continent. Even had the em- 
ployees always been competent and honest, even had the white 
citizens failed to exploit the Indians, the system itself would have 
been enough to condemn the Bureau which fathered it. 

The State of Oklahoma, admitted to the Union in 1907, 
brought with it a population of one hundred and fifteen thousand 
Indians, nearly seventy per cent of all Red Men within the boun- 
daries of the United States. Within the twenty-seven years since 
Statehood, the Indian Bureau, ably seconded by lawyers, guard- 
ians, and other exploiters of the tribesmen, has taken from the 
Indians some thirteen millions of acres of their total patrimony 
of fifteen millions. Though journalism has made much of rich 
Indians in Oklahoma, rich Indians were never numerous at any 
time; the press has publicized them, not because all Indians were 
rich, but because it was little short of a miracle that an Indian 
should have anything at all. For the money ‘paid’? by Uncle Sam 
for these lands was almost entirely spent in supporting the Indian 
Bureau, its employees, lawyers, and other hangers-on. The Indian 
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saw very little of it. And though the number of Indian wards on 
the rolls constantly decreased, the size and cost of the Indian Bu- 
reau steadily increased. 

Mr. Collier proposes to change all this: to let the Indian man- 
age his own affairs so far as possible, to liquidate the Indian Bu- 
reau instead of the Indian. He wishes to have all Indian lands 
held in common by the tribe, inalienable and untaxable, and to 
have the Indian, if he likes, remain an Indian, and so enrich the 
life of these States by exercising his Indian talents—the only 
talents he has to exercise. Those who looked forward to the 
assimilation and submergence of the Indian regard Mr. Collier’s 
program as “setting back the clock to reservation days”; those 
who believe that the Indian cannot or should not compete with 
the white man in industry and trade, and who would like to see 
him removed from relief rolls and hopeless competition, are in- 
clined to give the new plan a fair trial. It is essentially the plan 
under which the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona 
maintained themselves and their culture for centuries under Span- 
ish rule. 

During the next year all the tribes (chiefly in Oklahoma) which 
have not already accepted the New Deal will have an opportunity 
to decide just how much of its benefits and perils they are willing 
to receive, and their requirements will continue to occupy the 
attention of the national legislature. But whatever the Indians 
of Oklahoma may decide upon in regard to economic provisions 
of the Bureau’s program, they have already experienced a funda- 
mental change of attitude towards their cultural life—a change 
which in the long run may prove to be of far greater importance 
both to them and to other American citizens than any merely 
economic reform. It is of these vital changes I wish to speak here. 

From the beginning, the old Indian Bureau frankly discour- 
aged and opposed everything pertaining to the ancient culture of 
the Red Man. Of course, the disappearance of wild game auto- 
matically destroyed the native hunter’s material culture. But the 
Bureau was not content with turning the Indian hunter into a poor 
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farmer; it must also destroy his religion, his folkways, his social 
habits, his art. This barbarous and tyrannical pressure of the Bu- 
reau was powerfully aided by the intolerance of missionaries, 
with the result that not infrequently troops were called out to 
suppress some harmless religious ceremony, to compel the wear- 
ing of ‘civilized’ clothing, or to kidnap children to be exiled to 
some distant boarding-school, though everything they learned 
there was found useless when they returned home. At some agen- 
cies only men past middle-age were allowed to dance under any 
circumstances, and men could be thrown into jail without trial for 
taking a steam-bath. All this, of course, besides being stupid and 
cruel, violated constitutional guarantees of religious liberty. It 
would be hard to match in modern times a tyranny so complete. 

For the Indian lives by moods and in moods. He acts as and 
when the spirit moves him, and all Indian art and life are to be 
understood and interpreted with this fact in view. To the Indian, 
his rituals were absolutely necessary to an integrated, happy life; 
they induced the mood required by the occasion—they enabled 
him to meet the existing situation, to march with the times, to 
walk with his gods and Nature, keeping in step. They were no 
mere pastime; he needed them. A good corn dance will do more 
to make Indians farm than twenty experts from the Department 
of Agriculture. But this fact escaped the old Indian Bureau. 

The first attack upon the Bureau’s old policy was made soon 
after the War by the artists and intellectuals of New Mexico. 
They were able to balk the missionaries and to defeat the spoils- 
men; and they held up the hands of the Pueblo Indian in his 
effort to be himself and support himself, as he had done for cen- 
turies under the tolerant Spaniards. Their courage was surpassed 
only by their success. The Pueblos took to that liberation like 
ducks to water. They have become an integral part of the culture 
of New Mexico. 

Indeed, for years past the Indian dances of the Southwest have 
been well known to everybody, and thousands of visitors have 
enjoyed and been edified by the colorful and impressive religious 
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ceremonials held annually in the various Indian towns. In fact, 
these recurring festivals have become events of the first magni- 
tude in the social calendar of the Southwest, and everyone who is 
anyone in artistic, intellectual, or social circles attends such cere- 
monies as the Corn Dance at Santo Domingo or the Rain Dance 
at Cochiti as a matter of course. Not to be seen there argues one- 
self a boob. State institutions of learning dismiss classes for the 
day; people drive in by the hundred from all the surrounding 
states. Tourists, moreover, are made to know their place, and are 
required to treat their Indian hosts with fitting respect. New 
Mexico appreciates her heritage of beauty, and the spectacles are 
worthy of the attention they receive. 

It is this enlightened treatment which John Collier has now 
officially made possible for Indians everywhere. He has put an 
end to the old barbarous regime of tyrannical suppression and 
hypocritical camouflage. He has issued an order that in the future 
no employee of the Indian Bureau shall interfere with any In- 
dian ceremony. If an impropriety occurs, it must be dealt with 
separately as such, but there can be no interference with the cere- 
mony proper. 

Few realize what a great step towards human liberty this brief 
order was. Not since the slaves were freed, probably, has any- 
thing so liberating been promulgated from Washington. As one 
old man put it to me, “It seems impossible; it is like a dream 
come true.” 

By nature and training the Indian is far more religious than 
the white man; liberty of conscience means something to him. But 
as yet he is only beginning to think of taking advantage of this 
new freedom, particularly in Oklahoma. 

For in Oklahoma there has heretofore been nobody to cham- 
pion the Red Man’s right to his own civilization. The great mass 
of the Indians there belong to the Five Civilized Tribes, which 
long ago gave up the attempt to maintain their old tribal dances, 
and have become in many ways like their white neighbors. The 
smaller tribes are numerous and scattered, and they have only 
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recently acquired the rights of citizens of the United States. They 
could not stand together against the white man; old jealousies 
were still strong. Moreover, it became increasingly difficult to 
obtain the skins and feathers used in ceremonies and in making 
dance costumes. The cost of a large tribal dance was heavy, and 
now had to be met in cash—something few Indians ever saw. 
Also, the allotment of lands in severalty had broken up the old 
communal life, and the exile of the children to far-off schools 
threatened the continuity of tribal tradition and custom. Besides, 
the rapid spread of the Peyote cult—that religion of resignation 
and acceptance—brought the solaces of visions and surrender to 
mood and the abandonment of mundane aspirations which the 
old manly tribal religions too often failed to supply. The dis- 
appearance of the dances seemed imminent. 

To make matters worse, the white men of culture and intelli- 
gence in Oklahoma were generally ignorant of the beauty and 
true nature of these old dances. This was no fault of their own, 
but was due to the difficulty of attending tribal ceremonies. In 
New Mexico the Indians live in permanent villages, and hold 
their festivals on fixed dates; it is easy to learn in advance when 
and where the dance will take place, and the newspapers inform 
the public. But in Oklahoma many of the Indians were tent- 
dwellers, and their ceremonies had to be held when and where it 
seemed most convenient, after all the tribe had been assembled. 
Even the chiefs seldom knew more than a few days in advance 
when the dance would be held. 

Indian Agents, eager to have the public suppose that their In- 
dians had given up all heathenish practices, were swift to take 
advantage of this state of affairs. They compelled the Indian to 
connive with them in keeping secret the name, the time, and the 
place of such ceremonies; the Indian had to submit, or have his 
dance suppressed. Everyone was in a conspiracy of silence and 
misrepresentation. Moreover, the noisy intolerance of some of 
the whites who did chance to attend made the Indians prefer to 
be let alone. In some cases, they charged tourists a heavy fee in 
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order to keep them away. The Red Men did not enjoy being 
laughed at. Under these circumstances, most sympathetic white 
Oklahomans did not know the plans of their Indian neighbors, 
and thus could be of little help. 

But now all this is changed. The Indians who wish to dance 
need no longer resort to such tricks. Nor—what is fully as great 
a liberation—need they fear the jeers and laughter of barbarous 
white tourists. In the past, of course, every Indian dance was 
likely to have its quota of white roughnecks standing around, 
laughing, sneering, and mocking the most solemn rituals. But 
this indignity need be endured no longer, for the Indian Bureau 
now stands ready to use its authority to prevent such practices. 
Last summer, at the Snake Dance in Arizona, all visitors had to 
have a pass issued by the local Indian Agent, and had to give 
guarantees of good behavior before the pass was issued. The 
scheme worked well, and the Indians report entire satisfaction 
with it. Anyone who has witnessed the scandalous rudeness of 
white people at Indian ceremonials will think that this one lesson 
in deportment is enough to justify the New Deal, so far as In- 
dians are concerned. And there is no reason why similar control 
should not be extended to the dances held in Oklahoma. 

For, now that the veil of secrecy and the oppressive regulations 
have been removed, there is no reason why Oklahoma should not 
enjoy her own Indian spectacles as they deserve to be enjoyed. 
Agents can now be expected to codperate with the newspapers; 
chambers of commerce will not be slow to take advantage of these 
new attractions, and give them full publicity. Once they are 
known to the public, they will be well attended. For Oklahoma 
is at once the smallest and the most densely populated state west 
of the Mississippi, and is crisscrossed by good paved highways 
leading almost to the Indian’s door. Half a day’s drive from Okla- 
homa City will bring one to any large tribal dance given in the 
state. There should be a great variety to choose from. 

Oklahoma contains some thirty tribes. Not a few of these still 
hold tribal festivals on an impressive scale, a scale greater than 
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one is likely to meet elsewhere. In New Mexico a Pueblo town 
contains at best a few hundred people; the Plains tribes of West- 
ern Oklahoma number thousands. The dances of the Pueblos 
rarely last more than a single day; dances of Plains Indians fre- 
quently last for three or four days, or even for a week. The Pueb- 
los generally give only one dance; in Oklahoma the main ceremony 
is often enlivened by smaller affairs introduced into the intervals 
of the dancing. In Pueblo festivals the dancer usually wears a 
single costume, a single body-paint; on the Plains—in the Sun 
Dance, at any rate—dancers are painted afresh every few hours. 
As spectacles, in short, the dances of the Southwest will be hard 
put to it to maintain their vaunted supremacy, once the public 
becomes aware of the ceremonies in Oklahoma. 

There, a new spirit is already visible. For years past the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and other tribes near the Wichita Mountains have 
held an annual gathering at Craterville, a remote valley among 
the hills; this year they assembled at the Agency. The Osages 
are talking now of reviving their celebrated Mourning Dance. 
The Kiowas talk of reviving their Sun Dance, which was sup- 
pressed long ago by the troops. One may expect similar revivals 
among the Poncas, Pawnees, Comanches, Wichitas, Shawnees, 
Sac and Fox, and Delawares—not to mention other tribes now 
feeling the pinch of the hard times, but eager to restore their old 
tribal ceremonies as soon as they can afford to do so. 

But we need not await revivals, for great spectacles are even 
now to be seen every summer—dances which have never been 
allowed to die. Of course, on the Plains the typical tribal cere- 
mony was the Sun Dance. It was performed annually by nearly 
all the tribes on the prairies, though the Sioux, Arapaho, and 
Cheyennes had the most highly developed and richly spectacular 
ceremonies. Unhappily, the Sioux dance was suppressed long ago. 
But the Arapaho, and especially the Cheyenne, Sun Dances are 
still given regularly in Western Oklahoma, generally near Can- 
tonment, or near Calumet. It is our good luck that, when so many 
such ceremonies were lost, the best of them were spared. 
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For such a ceremony the Cheyennes encamp in a great semi- 
circle or horseshoe opening to the east, each band in its traditional 
segment of the circle, each family tent in its appointed place with- 
in the band. Kiowas, Comanches, Arapaho, and other Indians at- 
tend in large numbers, and during the time the tribesmen are 
gathering and also throughout the preliminary days of secret ritu- 
als, the whole camp indulges in social dancing, feasting, and visit- 
ing. Warrior societies parade and hold meetings. For the Sun 
Dance is more than a religious ceremony; it is the one time in the 
year when the whole tribe gets together. At times it rather re- 
minds one of a great fair, or an old-fashioned camp-meeting. All 
the Indians are in holiday spirits, gay, happy, and sociable. Even 
those who no longer have faith in the cults of their fathers are 
glad to be on hand. 

When the secret rites have been completed, the songs re- 
hearsed, and the paraphernalia made ready, the public ceremony, 
lasting three or four days, begins. Early in the morning an old 
warrior rides out into the cottonwood timber by the river and 
scouts for a suitable forked tree for the center-pole of the dance- 
lodge. This he strikes, as though counting coup upon an enemy in 
battle. It is then cut down by the women, its boughs are trimmed 
off, and the warriors, singing and shouting,. bear it triu:phantly 
into the camp. At the entrance the warrior societies, mounted and 
armed, stage a sham fight, as though resisting the coming of 
this enemy-tree into their camp. But at length, with much singing 
and rejoicing, the men bring in the pole, followed by hordes of 
people horseback and afoot, all singing and laughing, wearing 
wreaths of willow on their heads and carrying willow boughs. In 
the center of the camp-circle a circular lodge fifty feet in diame- 
ter is erected, and at last the center pole is raised with loud rejoic- 
ing. The framework is then covered with canvas, the altar is 
made in it, and next evening the dancers come to begin their 
ordeal. 

These dancers are members of the warrior society to which the 
man who has pledged the dance belongs. They may number as 
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many as fifty, and all wear the same ceremonial costume, con- 
sisting of a long kilt or skirt, long red flannel breech-cloths, 
wreaths of wild sage, and paint. They dance facing the center- 
pole, at which they gaze fixedly. They do not move about, but 
remain in their tracks, bobbing up and down vigorously, and at 
every jump blowing upon an eagle-bone whistle held in their 
mouths. The music is provided by a number of singers seated 
about a drum, who sing song after song both day and night. Each 
dance may last for several hours, and at its end the dancers wash 
off their paint, so as to have their naked torsos covered with a new 
design. Some of these paints are startling—brilliant yellow, pink, 
or green—and all are significant. 

During all the days and nights of the dance, the dancers fast, 
refrain from water, and sleep hardly at all, though at times they 
are permitted to smoke. In the old days some individuals were 
allowed to undergo voluntary torture in fulfillment of a vow, 
but such torture was never an essential part of the Cheyenne or 
Arapaho Sun Dances. 

Between dances, relatives of the participants bring in great 
quantities of food and entertain all present (except the dancers) 
with a feast. The ground within the lodge is then covered with 
pots and pans and kettles, and everyone eats to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

During these intervals, many other interesting old customs are 
to be observed: gifts are announced and made, war-stories are nar- 
rated in vivid pantomine by their heroes, new names are con- 
ferred, chiefs are appointed and led out to be admired by the 
people, and old married couples, notorious for their happy con- 
jugal relation, sheepishly embrace and caress each other, amid 
universal laughter, as an object lesson to the young folks. All the 
time, both day and night, the lodge is surrounded by crowds of 
eager spectators, and in various parts of the encampment other 
dances and minor ceremonies are likely to be going on. Young 
folks make love, warriors match stories, medicine-men prepare 
a new supply of simples. There is feeling of universal joy, which 
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mounts to wild enthusiasm as the Sun Dance nears its end. By 
that time some of the dancers have quietly dropped out and dis- 
appeared, either because they could not endure to the end, or be- 
cause their relatives could not afford to supply any more food for 
the daily tribal picnic. Indians of today are not the hardy men 
their grandfathers were, and the ordeal sometimes proves beyond 
their strength, especially if the weather is warm. 

But at last the ceremony reaches its climax and comes to an 
end amid the wildest enthusiasm, shortly before sundown. Imme- 
diately, everyone goes home and leaves the dance-lodge to a few 
old priests who remain to smoke a pipe and ponder on the dances 
of their youth. That night the great camp vanishes as if by magic, 
and at sunrise the white visitor is startled on awakening to find 
himself alone on the prairie, with only the stark poles of the 
dance-lodge and the debris of the encampment to remind him of 
the spectacle he has witnessed. The Indians say that a heavy rain 
usually follows, and it is a fact that such rains have followed— 
even interrupted—several of these dances I have attended. Once, 
I remember, the chief priest had to apologize to the tribe for 
causing a flood which drove the Indians out of the valley; he 
said he had not realized how strong his power was! 

This brief sketch can give no idea of the richness and variety of 
the spectacle offered to the white visitor by a Cheyenne or Arapa- 
ho Sun Dance. A whole volume, lavishly illustrated, is devoted 
to each in the Anthropological Papers of the Field Museum of 
Natural History. But one thing is certain: the spectacle can only 
be seen in Oklahoma, in summer. And any friendly and consid- 
erate white man who does not mind paying a small admission fee 
to the man on whose ground the dance is held, will find himself 
welcome. 

Some may object that giving the Indians money in this way 
will commercialize the dance, and so eventually rob it of its 
sacred character. In some cases, the objection may be valid, but 
for the Sun Dance it is absurd. Among Plains Indians, all such 
dances are supported by public contributions; everyone who takes 
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part in them is rewarded for his services. At present, a Sun Dance 
costs the pledger around a thousand dollars, and now that the 
Indians are so poor, it seems fair that white visitors who come to 
enjoy the spectacle should help pay for it. The dance is not only 
a religious ceremony, but a social affair. Most Plains Indian 
dances have always been largely social; many have no other ob- 
ject than a good time. Others are intended to inspire martial 
spirit, or maintain national pride, and even the religious dances 
are overlaid with a multitude of merely social activities. It must 
be remembered that the Plains Indian craved social life more than 
sedentary tribesmen desired it, because he was for a great part of 
the year isolated in lonely camps, hunting alone or with only a 
few companions. And today this loneliness has been continued by 
the allotment of lands in severalty. Besides, Plains Indians are 
not ridden by a caste of native priests and shamans, as the Pueblos 
are. It would be cruel to prevent this annual tribal gathering. 
Some may complain that the Indian Bureau ought not to en- 
courage these old Indian dances. The answer to that is, it does 
not; it has merely abolished the hoary pretence that Indians do 
not dance, or wish to dance. Now, the Indian is no fool; if he 
thinks dancing is good for him, probably he is right. Man cannot 
live by bread alone. At any rate, the United States government 
has no legal right to suppress the harmless religious ceremonies 
and social gatherings of its citizens, and, now that the Indians 
have votes, is not likely to try. The Plains Indian, as a matter of 
record, is far more law-abiding than his white brother, and owing 
to two generations of compulsory schooling, has a higher propor- 
tion of literates than the whites in Oklahoma. There is no menace 
in his gatherings, and only those blind to the facts can continue 
to believe the dances have a pernicious influence. Even Christian 
Indians enjoy meeting old friends and visiting their relatives. 
Even Christian Indians like to see old customs observed once a 
year, and to be reminded of their past glory and their common 
blood. After all, Indians are people. 
And so they dance in Oklahoma. 
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The Family Man 
A Mexican Folk-Tale 


By Cuarves RaMSDELL, JR. 


I 


POOR man, his wife, and seven children lived in a hut on 
the city’s edge. It was not an ideal neighborhood. There 
were too many dogs and too many children and not enough 

garbage to go round. 

Ever so often the woman made herself heard in the small hut. 
“You’re a nincompoop,” she declared, “a worthless husband and 
a bad father. Just look at these rags I have to wear. Look at your 
pitiful darlings.” At this three or four of them began to whimper 
and yell. 

The man said nothing. He thought of a field where sometimes 
he lay when he was a boy, listening to the songs of birds. To him- 
self he said, “I do not meet with any peace nowadays. When there 
is no work I have to bear the harsh reproaches of my wife, and 
the wails of my hungry little ones. Or else I toil in sun and rain 
and at home every morsel I put to my mouth is coveted by a row 
of beady eyes. It seems there is no time, nowadays, for a tranquil 
look at the world. Am I that Pedro whose lilting voice brought 
even old hags to the window? What has become of him? Songs 
do not find a secret way to his tongue any more.” 

He rose and went to the sunlight, away from the noise his wife 
made, scolding and slapping up the dough for tortillas—they had 
nothing else to eat; and now and then she slapped her unruly 
youngsters, who screamed. 


He unwrapped the sash from around his waist and wrapped it 
again tighter. Then he noticed their only remaining hen busily 
scrabbling there in the tiny yard, and he thought how good she 
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would taste roasted, what fun it would be to picnic alone in some 
green silent place. 

“Old woman,” he called, “make a batch of tortillas. I’m going 
to take our hen to a market where I know she will bring a fancy 
price.” 

“Well,” his wife replied, “if that’s the best you can do. But 
don’t let them make a fool of you—though they will, anyhow, 
they always have—and above all, don’t you gamble.” 

Pedro did have the one weakness. 

He put on his whitest calzones, as though he were preparing to 
celebrate, and his red sash and his big hat. He tied the hen up ina 
sack and set off jauntily to look for a pleasant spot in the moun- 
tains. After a while he came upon a dale where an oak tree was 
and some bright flowers. There he made a fire and killed the hen. 
As he roasted it, his nose wrinkled with joy at the savory smell. 
He was squatting by the coals to warm the tortillas when he heard 
footsteps, and swept the food under his hat and commenced to 
whistle and held out his hands, though it was near noon and hot 
enough. 

An old man with a long white beard and a dignified presence 
came toward him. 

“Good morning,” he said. “Will you please give me some of 
the food under your hat?” 

“T haven’t any food,” said Pedro, “and besides, it would hardly 
be right, I’m afraid, for me to share with a stranger what my own 
dear family must do without. And how did you know it was under 
my hat?” 

“T am Our Lord,” said the Visitor. 

“But, Heavenly Father, is that any reason why I should give 
You my dinner? To be perfectly frank, do You often feed the 
hungriest, or comfort those who suffer most? Remember the times 
I have been in want, and how my little ones yammered. Neither 
am I in the mood, just now, to give You so much as a single 
crumb. Yet I hope Your natural disappointment will not be the 
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cause of bad feeling between us, and so, with heartfelt reverence, 
if You will permit me to kiss Your hand—” 

But it was not there. Where Our Lord has been was space and 
a faint whiff of incense. 

Pedro scratched behind his ear. Then he put his sortillas back 
on the coals. He was ready to eat, with great satisfaction, when 
again he heard footsteps. An aged woman approached. 

“J’m hungry,” she said; “surely you won’t deny me a bit of 
your food.” 

“Who are you?” 

“The Virgin Mary.” 

Pedro sighed. “I thought as much. But I’m afraid I haven’t 
anything like enough for both of us. You give to the rich, and 
you take from the poor, and there is no trace of sense to it all. 
And still we have Faith, Hope, and Charity, and if you would be 
so charitable as to grant me your blessing before you depart—” 

With dignity and a reproving look Our Lady vanished away. 

Pedro was getting impatient. He hunkered over the coals once 
more. Then a shadow fell before him, and looking up he saw a 
hag so dried and shrivelled, her bones, it seemed, actually rattled 
as she shifted her feet, making as if to write in the dust with her 
big toe. 

“T guess you want something to eat,” he growled. 

The apparition nodded her head, with a grimace that was meant 
to be fetching. 

But Pedro was angry. He stormed, “Do you really imagine I 
am going to feed the first old witch that comes along, after I’ve 
had the painful necessity of denying Our Lady and the Heaven- 
ly Father? Who do you think you are, anyhow?” 

“T am Death,” said the Specter. 

“What! Welcome then.” Pedro stood up. “You are the just 
and merciful one who remembers the rich and the poor alike. You 
are the friend of the most forlorn, and are faithful to the tired 
body and the weary mind. You take the unwilling away to sleep 
as a good mother takes up a restless child.” 
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“Thank you,” said Death, and she seated herself creakily on 
the ground. “As a matter of fact, I don’t often hear such pretty 
and inspiring talk, except now and then among the sort of people 
whose condition is far from respectable, meaning, of course, no 
offence to yourself.” 

““Flave some breast,”? murmured Pedro. 

“T never do seem to get enough.” Death sighed plaintively. 

Pedro looked at the ground and thought, “No wonder.” 

Soon there was nothing left. She got up, wiping her jaw. 

“T am very grateful, and I want to return the favor. Our Lord 
can not be far on His way. Come, and I will persuade Him to 
reward you with a—” 

“Not me,” Pedro interrupted. “I’m afraid He is mad at me.” 

“But He is inclined to forgiveness,” said Death. 

“No, I’m sorry.” Pedro shook his head. “I’d rather not take 
any chances.” 

“Then wait for me; I’ll have to go by myself. I’ll be back in a 
minute.” 

Death found Our Lord resting on a cloud. 

“What can I do for you?” He said. 

“Nothing, for me,” Death replied, gasping a little for breath, 
she had come at such speed. “What I crave is a recompense for 
my friend down there in the red sash. He gave me half a roast 
chicken just now.” 

“What! That worm?” said Our Lord as He peered over the 
cloud-bank at Pedro, who looked very tiny sleeping in the shade 
of the oak tree below, and very complacent, his hands clasped on 
his well-filled paunch. 

“That tadpole?” said Our Lord, “That small smug gluttonous: 
grub?” 

Death began to snivel. “I’m sure he has a good heart,” she 
implored. 

“There, there, don’t cry,” said Our Lord. “For your sake I 
grant him two dispensations, though I warn you it’s a waste of 
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kindness to befriend a rascal of his stripe, the greedy beast, and 
you will be bound to repent of your generosity later on.” 

Pedro woke up when he felt an icy touch on his cheek, and the 
grinning face of Death was chanting, “Rouse yourself, my love, 
and rejoice. The Lord, at my earnest petitioning, has endowed 
you with gifts that will make you rich and invincible. Firstly, the 
sack that is hanging on your shoulder will swallow up and hold 
fast whoever becomes obnoxious to you. You have only to say 
the word ‘Open.’ And secondly, the pair of dice that you carry 
there, concealed in your sash, will win all the games you play with 
them. But I am neglecting my business. Goodbye, or shall I say, 
till we meet again?” And she hustled off. 

Pedro scratched behind his ear. He wondered if it was true, 
what she had said. Anyway, he decided, there could be no harm 
in experimenting. He went straight to town, to the marketplace. 

“And now,” he thought, “we’ll see.” 

Pretty soon there was a pile of coins beside him. He spent the 
rest of the afternoon there, on his knees. 

It happened he was seen by some women with a neighborly in- 
terest in his family affairs. They dropped in to chat with his wife. 
“Your husband,” they said, “has been gambling all day in the 
plaza.” 

The good woman let down her hair. She waited. At supper he 
had not come, and the children had been soundly spanked. 

After dark a man came to the door with a heavy load, and, so 
he said, with greetings from Pedro, who was going out of the city 
for a while. The bulging sack was full of pesos, and after the 
woman opened it she set in to weep, for she imagined Pedro had 
robbed some one, and like as not murdered him, and this was the 
loot. 

But the next day the man turned up again with another sack, 
heavier than the first, and repeated a cheerful message from 
Pedro, who was now some distance off. For he moved on farther 
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once he had reaped the wealth of any place. And he always sent 
the bulk of his winnings home. 

Weeks passed, and months, and his family never saw him. But 
they were no longer much concerned. They were getting plump. 
They had learned to wear shoes, and to snub their neighbors, who 
revenged themselves by telling it around that Pedro’s wife had 
sold him to the Devil in exchange for a familiar, a round shiny 
creature with one eye and the habit of producing new dollars. The 
wife, however, announced she was the legatee of some high-born 
relative in Spain, an Archbishop, or a Count. And she had a gor- 
geous mansion built in the swanky part of the city. 


II 


Pedro was at his business one day, on his knees as usual, when 
he felt an icy touch on his shoulder and beheld the grinning face 
of Death. 

“My dear,” she said, “I am glad to see you. I have come to 
take you for a nice long trip. Our honeymoon, we might call it.” 

“]’m sorry,” replied Pedro, “but I can’t afford a vacation just 
at present. There is still a heap of work to be done on this earth.” 

“T do believe you’re afraid of me, foolish man,” simpered the 
specter, tugging at his arm with coy insistence. 

“What are you mumbling about?” said Pedro’s companion. 
“Tt’s your turn to shoot.” 

“T’m sorry,” Pedro sighed. “Open, sack. Six and five—I win.” 

Towards evening he brought the sack to a man who was thresh- 
ing wheat with a flail. 

“Here’s ten pesos,” Pedro told him. “I want you to deal this a 
few hard licks.” 

The man walloped the sack. Pedro took it off a piece, and 
opened it. 

Out crept Death. She tottered away without so much as a look 
behind, and her bones rattled more dismally than ever. 

“You see,” Our Lord admonished her, “what comes of kind- 
ness to a scamp.” 
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Death rubbed her spine. “For all I care he can go to the 
Devil,” she mourned. 

“Not a bad idea,” said Our Lord, and He smiled. 

In Hell the little imps danced a jarabe, for they were to have a 
new plaything. Three of the most mischievous came streaking 
out; two stuck their faces up from under Pedro’s arms; the third 
one sat on his head. 

“Come along home,” they shrieked with laughter. 

“Open, sack,” said Pedro. “Three and four.” ° 

At evening he went again to the man who was threshing with a 
flail. 

“Hit this a few hard licks,” he said. “Here’s twenty pesos; do 
a good job.” 

The imps crept home with their tails between their legs. 

The Archfiend was indignant. He roared, “Will I have to go 
myself?” 

Sure enough, he set out majestically. Striding ahead of his 
two acolytes, he grabbed Pedro up by the nape of the neck, and 
had got him halfway to Hell before the amazed fellow could 
breathe a couple of words. Then Pedro found himself alone, with 
a sack that bulged out wonderfully. It was heavy work, lugging 
his burden such a distance. He gave the thresher a hundred pesos. 

“But make a thorough job of it this time,” he ordered. 

When the sack was opened, Satan strode out with not so much 
as a look behind, but he had more than one crimp in his tail, and 
the little ones blubbered outright. 

Pedro resumed his occupation. 


III 

One afternoon a man covered with dust, his clothes tattered 
and his sandals almost gone, knocked at the door of a pretentious 
house in the fashionable quarter of town. To the male servant 
who responded he said, “May I speak with the lady of the 
house?” 

“What do you want?” said the servant. “We give alms to the 
poor on Sundays, between four-thirty and five.” And he was about 
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to shut the door, when Pedro’s wife, who was in the patio feeding 
her favorite canary, thought she heard a familiar voice. 

“Hello, Lupe.” It was Pedro. 

His wife sat down on the steps and made strange noises behind 
her hands. Then she wiped her eyes and looked at him. 

“T?|1 call the children,” she said, “and you go take a bath.” 

“T’m afraid it would be a waste of time,” Pedro told her gent- 
ly. “I have a journey ahead of me yet, a long one. I shall never 
come back. And I doubt whether I have courage enough to say 
goodbye to my youngsters. They are, I suppose, already rather 
big. Of course one does not believe the malicious stories one hears 
in the streets, and my children will remain, at least for me, the 
slightly selfish but lovable children who were even more comfort- 
ing than they were upsetting. T have done my duty, as husband 
and as father. I have provided a fortune so abundant neither the 
vices of my sons nor the vanity of my daughters can exhaust it. 
And now I long for that quietude I have dreamed of so many 
years. Goodbye, sweet,” 

He kissed her, and walked out the door. Her lamentations grew 
unrestrained; he hurried his pace a little. 

He wandered all night, calling for Death, but Death would not 
come. He wandered long months, seeking rest, but there was no 
rest anywhere. 

At length he found an indescribable way to the yawning mouth 
of Hell. He knocked on the gate. 

“Let me in.” 

Satan stuck his head out to see who was there. 

“Not you!” he bawled. “Hell is not big enough for the two of 
us. Get along!” And he slammed the gate shut. 

In despair Pedro wandered through the dismal region of dark- 
ness. There was no path among the shifting vapors and ever- 
changing shapes. There was not even solid earth underfoot. 

At last he saw a star. 

He groped his way upward and the star became a shining rift, 
where music sounded, full and serene. He kept on, higker and 
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higher, till the rift became a wall of light. There was a portal in 
it, and Pedro knocked. 

The guardian saint opened the door a space. 

“Unless I’m very much mistaken,” he said, “you belong farther 
down.” 

“Please let me in just a minute,” Pedro begged; “only to hear 
the music. You know, after all, I’m your namesake.” 

At this the good saint was mollified. “Wait,” he said, “I'll have 
to ask permission of Our Lord.” 

No sooner had he left his post than Pedro slipped inside. 

A radiant choir of men and women, old and young and little 
children, floated by him, hand in hand, singing the glory of time- 
less things. And Pedro knew peace once more as long ago, when 
he was a boy listening to birds in a sunny field. 


Our Lord came down from His bright throne with a glancing 
thunderbolt in His hand. 


“Show me that impudent fellow,” He said. 

Then He came where Pedro stood, free of any desire, and rapt 
with wonder. 

“Let him be,” said Our Lord, and He smiled. “There is no 
other place for him.” ° 
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The West Moves On 


By Jutta Notrr WaucH 


P “HE West moves on. It has been moving for a hundred 
and fifty years; in fact, it has been on the move since the 
first covered wagon crossed the Mississippi—and that is 

a long time ago. It has got now, anno domini 1935, as far as 

South Flores street in San Antonio. 

One of its strongholds lies almost in the shadow, certainly 
within the echo, of the marts of fashion and of finance in the 
modern town. It is an establishment which could exist only in 
the West, and in that section of the West which is flavored by 
Mexico: a shoemaker’s or, more properly speaking, a leather- 
worker’s shop manned by Mexicans who live quite uncharacter- 
istically in a whir of machinery and an atmosphere of busy-ness. 
They labor in a room dedicated to meticulous workmanship, but 
adorned with deer heads and with alligator and crocodile and 
rattlesnake skins; the chief window decoration at the moment is 
a display of green and pink and violet banderillas brought up 
from the last bull-fight on the border. And although these men 
occupy themselves with any sort of job in leather, although they 
make or mend anybody’s shoes—yours, or mine, or the padre’s 
from the cathedral down the way—the work for which they exist, 
which they do best, on which they expend not only their sense of 
fine craftsmanship but their feeling for decoration as well, is the 
requirements of the rancheros and the cowboys, and their women. 

You have only to look in the window to know where you are, 
and who works here, and for whom, and why. First there are 
those parti-colored banderillas. Then there are chaps, usually of 
leather, pale-colored and pointed with black, occasionally fringed, 
more often metal-studded. There are belts, tooled it is true, but 
strong for use; quirts of plaited leather, carefully and even elab- 
orately wrought, again designed for service. But the gist of the 
display, the reason for existence of the establishment, is boots— 
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tall boots and short boots, plain boots and marvelously decorated 
boots, boots for men and boots for women—but first and last, 
boots for the people of the Southwest. They express, in lightness 
of form, in delicacy of craft, that subtle and almost indefinable 
elegance which characterizes the cowboy who speaks the Spanish 
tongue and consorts with the Mexican people. These boots are for 
hard and continuous and long use, but there is no sense of weight, 
no effect of clumsiness. The heels are a little less broad, a little 
higher than we are accustomed to see; the foot is slender, and 
though square-toed, moves toward a point. The boots that are 
decorated are decorated indeed. Some of them have a curving 
band of red, others a band of white leather at the top. Some are 
stitched with black and white in conventional designs. On some 
of them blossom flowers, red and white and green. The butter- 
flies, which seem much in favor at the moment, are of a spread 
and of a redness wonderful to see. This is the footgear of those 
lean, narrow-hipped men with weathered faces to whom pants 
stuffed in boots, leather jackets, and ten-gal!on hats are natural 
working clothes; to whom a landscape is just the range, and foli- 
age means prickly pear and chaparral. Go down the street and 
you will meet them. In this window, too, are boots for their 
women, high-heeled, red-topped, elaborately flowered, appropri- 
ate footwear for the broad-hipped, black-curled, smiling girl of 
the cow-country. And in the very center of all this cowboyery, in 
the midst of banderillas and quirts and chaps and every variety of 
boot, is a wholly different but not an alien note, 2 woman’s shoe, 
high-heeled, high-laced, of soft leather, with supple sole, deli- 
cately fashioned: a little red shoe which suggests the demi-mon- 
daine of the ’nineties. And paradoxical though it seems, it is 
rightly here—for the delicately made, light-stepping woman that 
such a boot recalls was a part of the life of those soft-spoken, 
panther-moving men who rode the range then, and now. 
Passing across the plaza, a stone’s throw from the Spanish gov- 
ernor’s palace and under the sadly restored apse of the cathedral 
of San Fernando, we find like establishments on a smaller scale. 
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And we meet, perhaps, the perambulating leather store—the old 
Mexican draped all over with belts for your pants, holsters for 
your pistols, bill-folds for your money, and collars for the 
hounds, again elaborately wrought, yet strong for use. But no- 
where is the good smell of leather so strong as it is in the work- 
rooms of the saddle-maker. He has the light, flat saddle of the 
bridlepaths; but he likes better to build those great high-pom- 
meled, high-cantled seats preferred by the men who are on their 
horses, not for an early morning canter, but from dawn till dark- 
ness falls—the centaurs of the West. The windows of his shop 
are full of bits and bridles, of spurs with teeth in them, of thick 
Indian saddle-blankets—whatever a man on horseback needs. Dis- 
tinctly of the West, these leather marts of San Antonio. 

But there is always another frontier, always, on out to the 
waves of the Pacific ocean. The next beyond South Flores street 
is still within the city limits. It is South San Marcos street. Over 
there on the street of Saint Mark are the great commission houses, 
and the pens whence the products of the ranges are shipped to the 
markets of the north. There are to be found those men of the 
West whose courtesy is so gentle and so genuine. There they sit 
in chairs of generous curves, the wood worn and polished by the 
rubbings of years, generous spittoons beside them, generously 
used. There they sit, transacting affairs of more than usual pro- 
portions, shipping out filets mignons that see their end at Pierre’s, 
and porterhouse steaks to be cradled in mushrooms at the Black- 
stone. All in an atmosphere of infinite leisure. 

Beyond the commission houses and the commission men are the 
stockyards, grey-fenced, weathered pens with chutes for driving 
the beasts into the cars, such as can be seen at every shipping point 
in the cattle country. In those pens are the lowing herds of story, 
which have passed beyond their last round-up. And perched on 
that weathered fence, steadied by a heel on a lower rail, is the 
cowboy himself. The cowboy complete in stitched boots, perhaps 
in chaps and leather jacket, certainly with a bandera around his 
neck and a wide-brimmed sombrero on his head. That supple- 
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bodied lad on the fence, in well-used garments made for his 
particular needs, may have his degree from the University of 
Texas, he may have done his work at Princeton—a grove of 
learning favored in these parts; he may chant yards of Latin 
poetry as he moves with the motion of his horse across the plains 
(I have heard of such): he may have done any or all of these 
things. Tell me so, and I only reply, “He doesn’t look it.” 

He looks, indeed, like a boy who was born on a horse and was 
nourished on prickly pear, who has traveled from the ranch house 
to grey-fenced, ramshackle stock pens, and back again; who has 
never been far from those worn chairs, those great spittoons, those 
soft-spoken men, those tramping herds—from the atmosphere 
which exists wherever cattle are the business in hand. 
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Pamelia Mann: Texas 
Frontierswoman 


By Ransom Hocan 


r AHE most isolated settler in the Republic of Texas knew 
of Mrs. Mann. Whatever she did was news: and not 
without reason, for she had an astounding variety of at- 

tainments, the mere enumeration of which suggests many-sided- 

ness, and most of which indicate a life of notoriety and adventure. 

Alertness in thinking and versatility in profanity combined with 

proficiency in the use of firearms and the bowie knife and in 

horseback riding to enable her to hold her own successfully in pur- 
suits commonly considered masculine. Yet on occasion she could 
become a leader in society, and according to the enemies of Sam 

Houston achieved a close friendship with the General and Presi- 

dent. Withal she was the central figure in more than one rousing 

incident, the details of which were recounted with gusto in tavern 
and cabin and found their way into reminiscences and contempor- 
ary records. Though these records are unfortunately too cursory 
to afford more than glimpses of a few dramatic scenes in her life, 

they are sufficiently full to show that the early Texans had a 

healthy respect for this woman who blazed her own very charac- 

teristic trail on the frontier. 

Her most famous adventure was in connection with the oxen 
which she furnished to the Texan army in the spring of 1836. In 
spite of the tissue of legend which the passage of time has spread 
over the events of the Texas Revolution, this story appears to 
have had a solid basis in fact; certainly it created an enduring im- 
pression. Veterans of the Texan army, relating the story of the 
San Jacinto campaign after the lapse of a quarter of a century, 
still remembered Mrs. Mann and her oxen. 

All Anglo-Saxon Texas—the army as well as civilians and their 
families—was in full retreat before the advancing Mexican force 
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under Santa Anna. The dirt of the trails which passed for roads 
had been turned into slushy mire by a lengthy season of rain, and 
the sore need of the military for means of transportation had been 
further aggravated by the non-combatants’ use of the available 
horses and oxen. When the army reached Groce’s plantation, it 
found Mrs. Mann provided with a wagon and teams. General 
Houston obtained a yoke of oxen from her, with the express un- 
derstanding that they should be used only so long as the army 
continued its march toward Nacogdoches. But after following this 
road for a few miles, the Texan army left the Nacogdoches route 
and turned toward Harrisburg. About ten or twelve miles farther 
on, Mrs. Mann, with a pair of pistols and a long knife on her 
saddle, overtook the army on a “bit of prairie hog wallow & full 
of water, & a very hot day.” 

The woman defied the whole army. She rode up to the General 
and addressed him: “ ‘General, you told me a d-m lie, you said 
that you was going on the Nacogdoches road. Sir, I want my 
oxen’.” Houston replied that the cannon could not be moved with- 
out them. Her rejoinder came ripping back: “ ‘I don’t care a d-m 
for your cannon, I want my oxen’.” 

She turned a round to oxen [wrote R. H. Hunter in his diary] & jumpt 
down with knife & cut the raw hide tug that the chane was tied with, the 
log chane was broke & it tide with raw hide, no body said a word, she 
jumpt on her horse with whip in hand, & way she went in a lope with 
her oxen. 

As she rode off, Wagon Master Roher, who saw the difficulties of 
his job being thus multiplied by the loss of animal power, volun- 
teered to overtake Mrs. Mann and bring back the oxen. Houston 
thought that the army would have to proceed without them, but 
when Captain Roher insisted, he allowed the Wagon Master and 
another soldier to follow her. The General did not allow his sub- 
ordinate to leave without a parting verbal shot, for when Roher 
had ridden about a hundred yards, Houston rose in his saddle and 
shouted: “Captain . . . that woman will bite.” The Captain 
yelled back, “D-m her biting.” Houston dismounted into mud 
that came very near to his boot tops and put his shoulder to the 
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wheel of the cannon: “8 or 10 men more lade holt, out she come, 
& on we went.” 
The sequel is equally interesting: 


We got down about 6 miles & campt. . . . a bout 9 or 10 oclock Capt 
Rober [Roher] came in to camp, he did not bring the oxen, the Boys 
hollowed out, hai Capt where is your oxen, she would not let me have 
them, how come your shirt tore so, & some of the Boys would say Mrs. 
Mann tore it of him what was that for, she wanted them for baby rags. 


Other accounts of ‘Houston’s Defeat’ agree in substance if 
not in detail. S. F. Sparks, an eye-witness, left this version: 


We had a yoke of Oxen pressed that belonged to a Mrs. Mann. She 
was said to be a notorious woman, and just as we had got through with one 
of the cannon, her oxen were working in that wagon, this woman rode up 
to General Houston and said: “General, I have come for my oxen and am 
going to have them.” Houston said: ‘Madam don’t irritate me.’ She said 
‘Irritate the Devil. I am going to have my oxen.’ and drew a pistol and rode 
up by the side of the team and said, ‘Wo!’ The team stopped. Houston 
ordered the driver to drive on. The driver fell in the water and said, ‘Oh, 
Lord, I’m shot.’ The woman unhitched the oxen and drove them off. We 
called this Houston’s defeat. 

Mrs. Mann’s very introduction to Texas had been in the face of 
danger. In 1834 she had been a passenger on a schooner from New 
Orleans which ran the Mexican blockade at Galveston Island and 
landed at Harrisburg. 

The passenger list also included her husband, Marshall Mann. 
Despite the paucity of material concerning him, it is only reason- 
able to give him credit for considerable hardihood, for in the pro- 
cess of acquiring his redoubtable helpmeet he also took into the 
family two stepsons, Flournoy Hunt and Sam Allen, both of 
whom accompanied Mrs. Mann to Texas. Marshall Mann died 
before the end of 1838, but not before he had bequeathed to two 
other stepsons in the United States—William H. C. Bartlett and 
S. Bartlett—one-fourth league of land. In his will he appointed 
“my loving wife, Pamelia Mann” as administrator. 

Conflict seems to have been her fate. Our first glimpse of Mrs. 
Mann after her arrival in Texas finds her in a belligerent mood. 
The Reverend O. M. Addison records in his unpublished remi- 


niscences that in 1835 his father removed to Robertson’s Colony 
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with two large ox-drawn wagons. In the course of the journey one 
teamster tore down a fence obstructing the trail and drove 


through an enclosure surrounding a house, instead of properly driving a 
short distance around. The premises belonged to Mrs. Mann, who though 
a woman, had the reputation of being able to take care of herself, and 
ready, on short notice to redress her grievances. Her absence from home 
at the time of the outrage alone saved the teamsters from summary ven- 
geance. We had not been informed of this circumstance, and all unknown 
to us the teamster proposed to repeat the act of throwing down the fence. 
On reaching the place we were surprised to find a young man confronting 
us with gun in hand who ordered the teamster in advance to turn his 
course & not approach the fence. The only reply to this challenge was a 
rush to the wagon for a gun, with which the teamster advanced toward 
the young man. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Mann, standing in the door-way of the house 
near by, cried out to the young man in strong, angry tones: ‘Shoot him 
down, Nimrod! Shoot him down! Blow his brains out!’ [“Nimrod” was 
Flournoy Hunt, her son.] 

Horrified at such language, and from a woman, too, and fearing a mur- 
der would actually take place, | momentarily expected to see the teamster 
fall. But for some cause Nimrod wavered. He had taken his gun to use 
it—In a moment of great excitement his mother had commanded him to 
kill the teamster, and every thing conspired to justify the belief that her 
orders would be promptly obeyed. Irresolute, intimidated, or unwilling to 
im ...e [immerse?] his hand in human blood, the young man still 
hesitated, when my father taken advantage of the pause, interposed, and 
the matter was pacified by the wagons going around. 


After the battle of San Jacinto, Mrs. Mann moved to the vicin- 
ity of Harrisburg, and when the near-by city of Houston was laid 
out for a new capital, she was among the first inhabitants. 

She earned a livelihood by operating a hotel, an occupation 
which had become important because of the rigors of the struggle 
for existence on the frontier. The border territory was, according 
to one immigrant, a “free fighting, stock raising, money hunting 
country,” and naturally attracted more men than women as per- 
manent settlers. Many of these men came on trips of investiga- 
tion before bringing out their families or friends. Furthermore, 
the period of the Republic was an era of speculation, and Ameri- 
cans of means frequently came out from the States seeking speedy 
augmentation of their capital. Although a large number were 
wary to the point of departing without investing their money, they 
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had to be accommodated with sleeping quarters and food and 
drink. The Mansion House was no shrine of gourmets, but sensi- 
tive palates were rare in that day of five- to fifteen-minute meals. 
When it was desired, feminine companionship of a robust and 
none too virtuous nature must be provided. Boarding houses, of- 
ten dignified with the name of hotels, were set up to care for this 
portion of the male population which had to exist without benefit 
of wifely solicitude. In this last respect, Mrs. Mann and her ‘girls’ 
achieved a satisfying success. 

The problems of hotel-keeping in Houston were many and for- 
midable; often a number of men were forced to share the same 
room. Sometimes the roommates were congenial, sometimes not. 
In 1837 the famous Laurens-Goodrich duel resulted from one of 
the less fortunate pairings in Mrs. Mann’s hotel. Dr. Benjamin 
Goodrich, swashbuckling Mississippian, killed his innocent oppon- 
ent, whom he accused of stealing a thousand-dollar bill from him 
during the night. The innocence of the slaughtered Laurens be- 
came even more completely apparent when his one-time bedfel- 
low, Marcus Cicero Stanley, ‘absquatulated’ with the bill (in 
the phraseology of the ’thirties) and was caught redhanded try- 
ing to cash it in New Orleans. 

Indeed, the question of how to deal with intractable guests fur- 
nished one of the major worries of the boarding-house keepers. 
Mr. Baldwin of the Houston House once approached a guest who 
was several weeks overdue in payment of his account. Upon his 
making a civil request for settlement, the delinquent one replied, 
“Tf you come to insult me again, sir, By: 171] shoot you, sir.” 

Nevertheless several women found this occupation a means of 
earning a living. Mrs. Jane Long, wife of the filibuster, General 
James Long, and Mrs. Angelina Eberly, heroine of the Archives 
War, were boarding-house proprietors. But none gained a wider 
reputation than Mrs. Pamelia Mann, who was in charge of the 
Mansion House in Houston when that city was the capital and 
was filled with a miscellaneous population scaling downward to in- 
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clude the scum of humanity that invariably accumulated in the 
boom towns of the West. 

The available information concerning her career as a hotel- 
keeper is biased; but despite the necessity of taking it with reser- 
vations, it has a foundation in truth. One of Houston’s enemies, 
who wrote anonymously under the pseudonym ‘Milam,’ says 
that Houston introduced the Reverend Timothy Tarbuck, who 
arrived from Tennessee, to “Mrs. Mann and Mrs. Raimon, ladies 
of some notoriety about the city of Houston.” And Edward Stiff, 
in his Texian Emigrant (1840), refers to Mrs. Mann as “a most 
notorious character.” 

The early court records of Harrisburg (now Harris) County, 
on file in Houston, show that from 1836 to 1840 she was in- 
volved in more litigation and was prosecuted for more different 
crimes than any man of her time. At various times she was indicted 
for counterfeiting, forgery, fornication, larceny, and assault with 
intent to kill. 

Punishments meted out by the courts were swift and stringent. 
The sixth and seventh pages of the first volume of the court rec- 
ords show that one James Adams was ordered to “restore to Laur- 
ence Ramsey Two Hundred and ninety-five dollars as well as the 
papers and notes specified in the indictment. It is further ordered 
and adjudged by the court that he receive thirty-nine lashes on his 
bare back, and he branded in the right hand with the letter T” 
in some public place in Houston. Nor was the court lenient in deal- 
ing with women. Mrs. Mann was condemned to death for forgery, 
and was saved only through executive clemency granted by Presi- 
dent Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar. 

She ran afoul of the law in this case in 1839. On May 22 a 
jury found her guilty of forging a four-hundred-dollar check, an 
offense punishable by death under the laws of the Republic. When 
the prisoner was brought before the bar, she refused to speak. 
Then the Honorable B. C. Franklin, District Judge, solemnly in- 
toned the sentence: “That the said Pamelia Mann be taken to the 
jail of Harrisburg County from whence she came—and there re- 
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main in close confinement until the twenty-seventh day of June 
Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-Nine, and from there to the place 
of execution to be erected for said purpose—and then and there 
between the hours of twelve and two o’clock of said day she be 
hanged by the neck till she is dead, and may the Lord have mercy 
on her Soul.” 

This Houston jail must have turned the prisoner into a raging 
virago. The local grand jury with Ashbel Smith as foreman once 
made the following report on its condition: “The building is small 
and badly contrived; the cells are only two in number, of narrow 
dimensions and very imperfectly ventilated. Into each are fre- 
quently crowded half a dozen human beings—sometimes more.” 
In this “reproduction of the black assizes of England” sanitation 
and privacy were non-existent. A continuous foul stench rose to 
high heaven as a reminder of the vindicatory justice of early Har- 
risburg County and as evidence of the difficult jail-housing prob- 
lem of a newly settled town on the frontier. 

After Mrs. Mann had been confined nearly twenty-four hours 
following the pronouncement of the sentence, the twelve jurors 
recomended to the President that she be treated with leniency. 
Their petition stated that their verdict had been reached 


with the understanding that the accused should be recommended to the 
mercy of the Court and Your Excellency. 

That considering the peculiar situation of the accused, being a female, 
a mother, and a widow, and an old settler of the country; and more 
especially seeing that the punishment of Forgery is Capital, and there- 
fore in the estimation of the Jury, severe and bordering on vindictive 
justice. 


The Houston Morning Star in its editorial column also thought 
that the death penalty for such an offense was too severe and im- 
plied that a lighter sentence might well be given the prisoner. 
President Lamar went even further, and despite the fact that he 
had not always been on the best of terms with Mrs. Mann, granted 
her a full pardon. The case was followed with interest through- 
out the Republic and reports of the verdict and her release ap- 
peared in several newspapers. 

During her career as hotel-keeper, Mrs. Mann put the Houston 
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police force to rout on two different occasions, both of which had a 
tinge of opéra bouffe. A local doctor complained to the civil au- 
thorities that she had stolen his trunk, and a warrant was accord- 
ingly issued and placed in the hands of the city constable. On his 
first attempt this limb of the law was not only decisively out- 
tongued but was speedily ejected from Mrs. Mann’s quarters. The 
officer then obtained the aid of other members of the force and 
tried again. But 
The Madam [says Edward Stiff] seems to have committed to memory the 
whole vocabulary of Billingsgate, which she in no measured terms dealt 
out; called to aid a band of renegades which she retains in her service, 
and emphatically declared that her house shall inherit the fame of Goliad 
if the invading army did not immediately beat a retreat. The official band 
of heroes soon took the hint, and it was amusing to see some half dozen 
lusty constables with the rear brought up by Doct. B——, scampering 
across the common. 
After this fiasco a group of men decided “to test the moral hon- 
esty” of the city authorities. They allowed Mrs. Mann to under- 
stand that another trunk contained articles of considerable value 
and then gave “this female freebooter an opportunity of gratify- 
ing her natural propensity.” She stole the trunk and took it to her 
office. The Sheriff arrested her but arranged for the investigation 
to be carried on at her hotel, “she being rich and there not being 
more than forty women among some thousands of men composing 
the population of Houston.” The officers of the law thus managed 
to combine business with pleasure. “The spectators were numerous 
and were occasionally regaled with delicious refreshments.” The 
robbery was proved, and during a brief recess the prosecutor left 
the house. On his return he found that the doors of the hotel were 
barred, the whole party held within, and the house “defended by 
no small garrison.” “A siege under such circumstances was useless, 
and the officers and spectators were finally liberated on the condi- 
tion of immediate departure and a nolli prosiqui!!” Thus wrote 
Edward Stiff, who was undoubtedly prejudiced against the Hous- 
ton police force as well as against the defendant, but was entitled 
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to speak with some authority since he had once been constable 
himself. 

Mrs. Mann had to deal with many persons of shadowy reputa- 
tion and callous character. None was more notorious than Dr. Ben- 
jamin Goodrich, yet even Goodrich had a neat respect for his land- 
lady. After his killing of young Laurens, public agitation com- 
pelled him to leave town. He wrote back to Dr. Ashbel Smith, 
requesting him to take charge of his Negroes and incidentally 
paying the tribute of one hardened individualist to another: 


Sam, (my negro body servant) is also under your charge. he says he 
will pay to you Seven Dollars Pr. Week. and the money must be paid 
without fail, if he does fail to do so, hire him to the most Sever. Master 
(say Mrs. Man.) She will train him. 


Yet there is evidence sufficient to show that this Texas Calamity 
Jane had social standing in the community. Eariy in 1838 her two 
sons attended Mr. Hambleton’s school in Houston. And on June 
15 of the same year one of these sons, Flournoy Hunt, married 
Miss Mary Henry. One of the attendants wrote that it was a 
“orand affair,” in which President Houston served as best man, 
and Dr. Ashbel Smith and Dr. Alexander Ewing, both gentlemen 
of high repute, acted as second and third groomsmen. Despite the 
fact that the youthful Dilue Rose was edged out of her rightful 
place of acting as maid of honor by a designing widow who wished 
to accompany Houston, Miss Rose, in later life, remembered that 
“everything passed off very pleasantly.” 

Death came at last to this feminine swaggerer along the paths 
of crime. The probate records of Harrisburg County show that on 
the fourth of November, 1840, Pamelia (Mann) Brown died 
intestate, leaving Flournoy Hunt and Samuel Allen, aged four- 
teen, as her only children and heirs. Hunt was appointed adminis- 
trator under bond of seventy thousand dollars. The court allowed 
the administrator to sell the household furniture, cattle, and hogs 
to pay Mrs. Mann’s funeral expenses. 

This sale brought out a list of her belongings which furnishes 
an interesting insight into the household effects of a boarding- 
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house proprietor and also into the depreciated value of Texas 
money. Beds, coffee mills, tumblers, and silverware were sold. 
One “8 day clock” went for “$8.50 or $51 Texas currency.” Rugs 
and candlesticks came under the auctioneer’s hammer, and a “mus- 
quito” bar went for “$0.31 par or $1.86 Texas.” The total as 
rendered by auctioneers Wm. White & Co. amounted to $2,652.24, 
of which the customary ten-per-cent commission went to the com- 
pany in charge of the sale. 

The settlement of the remainder of the estate dragged on for 
several years. The administrator, Flournoy Hunt, died, leaving a 
“widow of about fourteen years,” but no children. An appraisal in 
1842 showed still remaining in the estate of Pamelia, “relict of 
Tandy K. Brown,” seven slaves, a claim to a quarter of land, and 
the Mansion House Hotel and surrounding lots in Houston. The 
assets thus listed on June 1, 1842, exceeded five thousand dollars 
in value, though the estate was by no means free from claims. 

Mrs. Mann does not deserve to be placed among those Dam- 
aged Souls of history whom ill-founded judgments have left with 
besmirched characters defenseless before the bar of so-called scien- 
tific research. The judicious and sympathetic conclusion of one of 
her contemporaries (a Methodist minister) might well serve as a 
model for many of the scandal-hunting writers of the New Bio- 
graphy as well as for his brethren of the cloth: 


I introduce Mrs. Mann not as a typical Texas women of half a century 
ago [wrote the Reverend O. M. Addison in his “Reminiscences”], but 
simply as a specimen of on[e] abnormal class, rarely met with, the product 
of life in a new country, with rude surroundings, in the absence of law 
and order and the restraints of refined society—A woman, who, perhaps, 
under happier environments, might have proven an honor to her sex, and 
left her impress for good upon the sphere in which she moved.—A widow 
and forced, perhaps from the injustice of others to step forward in her 
own defense, and meet lawless men on their own grounds; it was but 
natural that she should have developed the rude and free-spoken temper 
of the times and people among whom she lived. 


Mrs. Mann was of a type common to boom towns in all parts of 
the West. Her character was essentially the result of her en- 
vironment; such hardihood could never have been developed 
within the tradition-bound borders of the eastern seaboard states. 
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It is true, of course, that many women who migrated westward re- 
tained all that excessive modesty of action and bearing which the 
thirties and forties professed to admire. But whether Mrs. 
Mann deliberately elected her free way of life or was forced to it 
by necessity, one must, in all conscience, remain thankful that the 
stuffy tediousness of the over-pious was relieved by her vagaries. 
In an age in which self-effacement behind a family front was held 
to be a high female virtue, the self-reliance of her kind adds bold 
and welcome strokes to a cross-section picture of the womanhood 
of her time. 


The Fall of San Antonio 


Milam’s Victory over Cos, December 5-11, 1835 


Translated from the Memoirs of HERMAN EHRENBERG 
By CHARLOTTE CHURCHILL 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
By Hersert GAMBRELL 


Young men from everywhere flocked to Texas a century ago when the struggle 
against Mexico began. Six Englishmen, six Irishmen, a Canadian, a Nova 
Scotian, a Scotchman, a German and a Welshman, as well as natives of seventeen 
of the twenty-four commonwealths of the United States, were included in a 
company of sixty-five volunteers which reached the mouth of the Brazos on 
October 25, 1835. Europeans fought alongside Americans in the battle of San 
Jacinto; and six of the fifty-eight men who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on March 2, 1836, had been born outside of the United States. 

These Europeans who cast their lot with the Republic of Texas belonged to 
the small but indispensable group of adventurous spirits that facilitated the con- 
quest of the American continent. Whether their native tongue was English, 
French, Swedish, or German, they responded to the same stimuli. Love of action 
and adventure, disregard for personal danger, and respect for the claims of 
political idealism were their characteristic attitudes, Spiritually they were 
brothers of David Crockett. 

Herman Ehrenberg, son of William von Ehrenberg, a royal official in Prussia, 
was such a young man. He was born in Mariewerder about 1818, and came to 
th United States while still a boy—possibly because he had become involved in 
a liberal political movement during his student days at Jena. 

After landing in New York City, he worked his way down to New Orleans 
where, on October 11, 1835, he attended a great meeting in behalf of Texas. 
He responded immediately to the call for volunteers and was, he tells us, the 
youngest member of the first company of the New Orleans Greys. On their 
way to San Antonio, then occupied by the Mexican General Cos, the recruits 
passed through Natchitoches, San Augustine, Nacogdoches (where they secured 
horses), Washington-on-the-Brazos, and Bastrop. Before the end of November 
Ehrenberg and his companions were at the camp of the Texans, commanded by 
General Edward Burleson, on the outskirts of San Antonio. The selection 
translated here takes up the story at this point. 

After San Antonio had been taken, Ehrenberg became involved in the Mata- 
moros expedition and was with Fannin in the battle of Coleto. He escaped as 
if by miracle from the massacre at Goliad, on Palm Sunday, 1836, only to be 
made a prisoner of General Urrea’s army. On June 2, 1836, he received honor- 
able discharge from the army of the Republic from Mirabeau B. Lamar, Secre- 
tary of War, “with the approbation of this Department for fidelity and valor,” 
and for his services was given a draft on the empty treasury for $130. 

In 1840, again in the United States, he made the overland trip from St. 
Louis to Oregon, and then voyaged in the Pacific Ocean for a few years. He 
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returned to California to fight again against the Mexicans, and to witness the 
gold rush of 1849, 

After 1853 he was engaged in mining enterprises in Arizona. He made the 
first map of the Gadsden Purchase; in 1856 he was engineer and surveyor for 
the Sonora Exploring and Mining Company; and about 1862 he settled at 
La Paz, on the Colorado river, where he lived the remainder of his life. The 
road from La Paz to Weaver was named in his honor, as was the town of Ehren- 
berg. For two years before his death he was Indian Agent for the Mohaves on 
the Colorado River Reservation. He was killed, probably by Indians, in October, 
1866, at Dos Palmas, California, on the road between his home and San 
Bernadino. 

His story of his experiences in Texas reveals him as a man of education, 
judgment, lively imagination, and generous impulses. He came to Texas from a 
radically different environment, and recorded what he saw and felt in more 
graphic and detached fashion, perhaps, than a citizen of the United States could 
have done. The work is generally reliable, although his accounts of his own 
observations are, of course, more trustworthy than his brief excursions into 
Mexican history. It is a valuable source for the period it covers. 

The work was first published in Leipsig in 1843 as Texas und Seine Revolu- 
tion; it appeared again the next year under the title Der Freiheitskempf in 
Texas im Jahre 1836; and in 1845 as Fahrten und Schicksale eines Deutschen in 
Texas. This would indicate that the work enjoyed a good sale, and that it 
played some part in attracting German immigration to Texas during the ’forties 
and ’fifties. 

Incomplete sketches of Ehrenberg’s career may be found in the following 
works: H. H. Bancroft, History of Oregon, 1, 240-241; Edgar W. Bartholomae, 
“A Translation of H. Ehrenberg’s Fahrien und Schicksale eines Deutschen in 
Texas” (Thesis, University of Texas, 1925), iii-v; Thomas E. Farish, History 
of Arizona, Il, 192-195; Gustave Korner, Das Deutsche Element in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika, 1818-1848, 362-363. His discharge 
from the Army of the Republic of Texas is in the Comptroller’s Military 
Records, 456, Texas State Library. 


N SPITE of our lively imaginations and the tales we had 
| read or heard of the Revolutionary War in the States, my 
friends and I had a rather dim idea of what an army made 

up of militiamen and pioneers looked like... . | 
The warm waters of the San Antonio river, whose source is a 
spring a few miles away, flowed on our left in a large loop, and 
then ran on past the enemy’s position. Our camp lay upstream on 
the outer side of the loop. Downstream on the other side of the 
loop, but still on the same bank, stood the old city of San An- 
tonio, hidden to our eyes by the woods which usually grow along 
the banks of all Texas rivers. Between us and the city there was 
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a deserted cornfield stretching for a mile along the river. Oppo- 
site this field, on the left, denuded shore of the river, rose the 
Alamo, the sombre fortress of the ancient province of Texas. 
There was a little less than a mile between this fortress and our 
camp. 

Our immediate neighbors were the colonists, whose camp spread 
on every side of us for the distance of half a mile. The camp was 
surrounded by cornfields and prairies sparsely grown with mes- 
quite thickets and unshapely clusters of cactus plants, among 
which our horses and cattle grazed, half concealed by the tall 
grass.... 

Accustomed, for the most part, to the unrestrained, reckless 
ways of frontier communities, the volunteer Texan troops were 
blissfully ignorant of the usual severities of military life with its 
ceaseless drills, rigid obedience, and ruthless opposition to in- 
dividualistic moods or temperaments. On the other hand, these 
raw recruits had dauntless courage, expert marksmanship, and 
stubborn devotion to the cause they were pledged to defend... . 

In order to give a vivid picture of this army of volunteers it 
will be necessary to select one of its companies and show its men 
at work or play, in their intercourse with each other and in their 
relations with their superiors. I have chosen the company close to 
which my friends and I had our quarters. 

There is no special regulation for the alignment of the huts 
or tents; each party has set up its own according to its own taste. 
The drum is rattling; this is the signal for roll-call. Most of the 
volunteers are gathered around the fire, roasting raw meat at the 
spit. Soon a few soldiers, half dressed, stand in line before their 
sergeant, who, list in hand, awaits the arrival of the others. The 
men are without their firearms; several hold in one hand a do- 
mestic-looking wooden spit hung with a piece of roast meat, in 
the other the famous bowie-knife. Quite a few volunteers have 
not taken their places in the line at all, as the position of their 
meat over the fire or the stage it has reached in its cooking for- 
bids even a temporary absence. Sometimes the threatening antics 
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of the coffee poured into the boiling water rule out attendance 
upon the military performance now in process. Such excuses are 
so unanswerable that they induce the sergeant to begin calling the 
names even though not all the company has assembled. One after 
the other the backwoodsmen answer in. stentorian voices, some- 
times from their seats near the fire. Once in a while it happens 
that a muffled ‘Here’ comes from under a rug in one of the tents; 
a loud guffaw of the whole company greets the lazybones’ sleepy 
response; the sergeant looks provoked, but lets the matter pass 
as something which is not unusual. There is no need for him to 
dismiss his subordinates after the roll-call is over; as soon as their 
names have been called the volunteers hurry back to their culi- 
nary tasks by the fire or to other self-appointed chores which the 
summons of the drum has interrupted. 

Several of my comrades and I, especially those of us who had 
come from Europe, were highly amused by this easy-going ad- 
justment of our civilian friends to the demands which soldiering 
now made upon them. They took this enforced service very seri- 
ously, however, and I often wondered whether the gravity with 
which they performed duties so uncongenial to their tempera- 
ments and training was not even more diverting than their clumsy 
adaptation to the ways of military life. 

As a matter of fact, more discipline prevailed in the ranks of 
the Texan citizens than in those of the Greys, to whom I be- 
longed. Among the former there was at least a pretence of order 
and regularity, so that when the men in the Texan militia were 
summoned to a meeting, most of them usually made a point of 
_ being present. Far greater laxity reigned in my company. There 
was no roll-call; once the signal for getting up had been given, 
the fires kindled, and breakfast prepared, we dispersed into large 
or small groups, according to the safety of our neighborhood, to 
spend our time hunting or riding about as we pleased. Our cam- 
paign code had but one strict rule, and even that needed enforce- 
ment only when we traveled from one settlement to the other. 
There had been a general agreement among us that during our 
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journeys the quartermaster with two or three men should always 
reach the place of our destination at least one hour before the 
rest of the company, in order to prepare the citizens of the settle- 
ments for our arrival and thus give them time to get everything 
ready for our reception. There was also a tacit but universal un- 
derstanding among us that everyone had to do his share of the 
company’s daily work: some would grind the meal while others 
cooked the bread, brewed the coffee or tea, killed the oxen, or de- 
voted themselves to other necessary tasks of the same kind. The 
quartermaster was responsible for the mishaps which occurred in 
any arrangement he had made. If we were displeased with his 
management, we would remove him from office. A similar sen- 
tence was passed upon the officers who did not come up to our 
standard of work or efficiency, and culprits or bunglers were re- 
turned as privates. In all fairness I must say that Breece, the cap- 
tain of our company, always showed himself worthy of our confi- 
dence, while Cook, the commanding officer of the other company 
of the Greys, not only deserved the respect of his men but even 
won their sincere attachment. 

One of the main diversions we had in our camp on the San 
Antonio river was to go through the cornfield lying between us 
and the city, to a small redoubt which Cook’s Greys had set up 
in that vicinity. . . . Inside the redoubt we found our friends busy 
with the loading, pointing, and firing of the guns. Every one of 
the men had his turn, but before letting off the charge the gunner 
on duty had to indicate which part of the Alamo he intended 
hitting. This was the occasion for a good deal of lively chatter, as 
bets were taken for and against the shooter and his target. 

“A hundred neat and handy musket balls against twenty,” 
shouted one, “that I hit the old barracks between the third and 
fourth windows.” 

“Done,” answered two or three voices at once. The gunner 
fired—and then had to spend the whole next day casting bullets. 
“My pistols—the best in the place,” yelled another contestant, 
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who likewise was going to fire the gun, “against the worst ones in 
the camp.” 

“Well, sir, I reckon I can risk it,” said a pioneer wrapped in a 
green frieze-coat, whose pistols were really next best after those 
which had just been offered as a wager. The shot missed its mark, 
and now the forfeited pistols of the pointer adorned the belt of 
the frieze-coated man, who magnanimously took his own and 
handed them to the loser, as he said: “Look here, friend, I will 
also fire the gun once. If I miss my aim, then [ll return your 
pistols.” 

With these words, the new competitor in our shooting match 
loaded the gun and brought it to the proper elevation. He went 
about his task more slowly than those who had tried before him, 
but his experience and skill seemed greater than theirs. Screwing 
up one eye, he carefuly examined his objective, ascertained its 
probable distance, and for a while remained deeply absorbed in 
his mathematical computations. As he was deaf, the noisy bustle 
in the redoubt left him undisturbed, for nothing but the thunder- 
ous discharge of the cannon could have interrupted the train of 
his thoughts. Finally, after he had spent some time adjusting his 
aim, he lit the fuse. The fatal shot, impelled by the heavy charge 
of powder, struck the designated spot. A sudden crash of stones 
warned us before the smoke had cleared that the mark had been 
hit, and when the vapors which darkened the atmosphere had 
blown away, the Greys and their comrades looked in vain for the 
third and fourth windows of the fortress. Unanimous applause 
greeted this feat of old Deaf Smith, as he was called. 

Later on we found that this proficient gunner was also the 
boldest and most expert hunter on the Texas prairie. The Revolu- 
tion added to his reputation for daring and success, for during the 
war he did excellent work with his scouts between the Nueces and 
Rio Grande. Smith was a most skillful marksman, and his well- 
aimed shots filled the enemy with dread. As a hunter he had 
never met his match; he always struck his game neatly in the 
head, and for this reason he had the greatest contempt for the 
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Mexicans, whose bullets, except by the merest chance, never hit 
their targets... . 


[Eager to make an assault on the city, the troops grew more and more restless, 
At last General Burleson, commander of the Texan militia, made a final effort 
to persuade the army to postpone the general attack on San Antonio until spring. 
Burleson proposed taking the troops under his command to the Guadalupe river; 
but the Greys decided instead to establish winter quarters in one of the old 
fortified missions below San Antonio. Without Burleson’s men, they could hardly 
hope for success in an assault against the Mexican forces in the town. At this 
juncture, the arrival in camp of a Mexican lieutenant who offered to guide the 
Texans into San Antonio determined the Greys to attack. Including those of 
Burleson’s men who had not yet left, there were about four hundred Texan 
soldiers in the camp. Volunteers were called for; two hundred thirty names were 
signed to the paper which was passed through the ranks; and the assault was set 
for dawn of the next day, December 5.] 

This is how we planned our attack. Part of the troops which 
had stayed behind to defend the camp left it some time after 
twelve and took a position a little higher up the river. During 
the night they hauled a few artillery pieces to a place opposite 
the Alamo but at a reasonable distance from the fortress. Their 
directions were to wait on that spot until four o’clock, and then 
to make a feint against the fort so as to draw upon them the at- 
tention and forces of the enemy. In the meantime, the rest of the 
troops would form two columns and march at a rapid pace along 
the two roads parallel to the river until they had come close to the 
central quadrangle of the city. Then they were to station them- 
selves near the center of the city behind the thick walls of the 
houses in that section. Finally, when daylight came these men 
would reconnoitre their ground and determine how to conduct 
the assault from that position. 

In spite of the nearness of this momentous day, we slept sound- 
ly that night. Wrapped in our rugs from head to foot and lying 
around the fire, with our rifles near us and our saddles serving as 
pillows, we were not in the least disturbed by the norther whose 
icy gusts swept over us.... 

Our detachment consisted of two columns. The one to which I 
belonged was under the command of Breece, whose directions 
were to push his way down the road along the river. To play safe, 
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we kept to the left. Sometimes our way lay across small Mexican 
gardens, which afforded us a good deal of shelter—sometimes 
over bare, exposed patches of ground close to the edge of the 
stream. We were in a hurry to reach the center of the city, because 
we were afraid that the enemy would soon get word of our arrival 
and would scour the streets with artillery so as to check our ad- 
vance. Our fears were not groundless. We were barely within 
two hundred yards of our goal when a discharge of grape-shot 
flew past us. The pale light of dawn, slowly growing in the east, 
increased our risks, for it dispelled the gloom of the streets and 
left us exposed to the running fire of our foes. The growing 
danger of our unprotected position compelled us to seek shelter 
in a massive stone building near-by, an old guard-house. 

When we got in, we stared curiously at the black outline of the 
square walls around us, for we had never seen buildings of this 
type before. It was a one-storey house, shaped like a box, with two 
doors leading to the yard but no windows. On the side facing the 
street it had four windows of average height. The roof was flat 
with a two-foot parapet around it. Back of the house there was a 
wall three feet thick and six feet high running parallel to the 
central quadrangle and abutting on a small shed, from which 
another wall of the same dimensions as the first and at right 
angles to it stretched out toward the river. The Alamo stood 
across the river... barely seven hundred yards away. A few low 
buildings shut in the other side of our stronghold, which was a 
fair sample of the usual architectural pattern adopted by well-to- 
do Mexicans for their private residences. Their houses are not 
unlike small fortresses, with walls whose thickness is as impres- 
sive as it is suitable, for this massive masonry keeps the rooms cool 
in summer and warm in winter. This explains why one seldom 
sees a fire lit in these apartments, which, I must add, are likewise 
unadorned by costly furniture. . . . 

It was quite early yet; most of the objects around us were still 
wrapped in the receding shadows of departing night, but in spite 
of this semi-darkness we easily detected the enemy’s position. 
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The lurid glow of the explosions lit up the central quadrangle, 
from which the Mexican artillery poured forth continuous vol- 
leys of shot. A dozen or more six-pounders seemed to have chosen 
our small fortress as a special objective, and one of them, which 
stood within eighty feet of us, gave us a good deal of anxiety. 
This intensive shelling fell mostly on the rear wall which ran 
parallel to the center of the city and therefore lay open to the 
incessant fire of the Mexican guns. During the violent bombard- 
ment several of us stood behind that very wall and were busy 
setting up a fine, long six-pounder with which we hoped to check 
the enemy’s furious attack. Cannonballs and bullets whizzed and 
crashed above our heads, leaving us frightened and bewil- 
dered. ... 

A few men of our detachment who had taken their stand on 
the roof fared worse. The continued shooting made it dangerous 
for them to raise their heads above the low wall which bordered 
the roof, and compelled them to keep quite still. Finally, an 
avalanche of cannon-shots dislodged them from their position. 
These projectiles came from the church roof, now used as a bat- 
tery, whose guns dominated all the buildings within range of 
their fire. They likewise commanded our roof; and as soon as 
daylight showed the position of our sharpshooters, a deluge of 
missiles sent the latter scurrying downstairs, where laughter 
greeted their discomfiture. 

The hours flew on without bringing us news from our com- 
rades, and though it was now eight o’clock, we did not know 
where they might be. We felt sure they were not very far from 
us, but we were unable to ascertain their exact location, and in the 
end we found them only through an unfortunate accident. On 
our right and somewhat farther back than we were, little clouds 
of smoke arose at intervals from several stone buildings. Judging 
from the intermittent shooting that they were held by a small 
number of our adversaries, we promptly made up our minds to 
seize these houses and use them as part of our quarters. Just as 
our plans were completed, several volleys from these same houses 
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informed us that they were in the hands of our friends, who like- 
wise had mistaken us for enemies. One of their bullets hit a tall 
Mississippian named Moore, but fortunately it glanced off a 
two-dollar piece which he had in his coat pocket. A second threw 
down another very tall fellow, also from Mississippi, tore off 
part of his forehead, and dashed its fragments on the flagstone 
and on those of us who stood around him. His enormous limbs 
twitched convulsively for hours in the thick stream of blood 
which gushed from the wound. .. . 

When the clear report of the shot and the small size of the 
bullet which had glanced off the piece of money confirmed the 
suspicions of some of my comrades that it was our own men who 
were firing from the building, several of us immediately went to 
Colonel Milam, who now commanded us, and asked him to let 
us go at once to our friends in the other houses in order to warn 
them of their mistake. The motion was agreed to and carried out 
without delay, but not before another man had fallen a victim to 
this blunder. This time it was a German, who was posted -at an- 
other window and was preparing to fire at the central quad- 
rangle. There was a detonation, smoke came out from the build- 
ing of our friends, and at the same instant the German’s rifle 
clattered to the ground. The wounded man, moved by an irresis- 
tible force, turned around automatically. A gust of wind blew 
past him, and blood gushed forth from his shoulder. White as a 
sheet, he looked around him in a daze, tapped his shoulder with 
his left hand, and remarked anxiously that he thought he must be 
hurt, although he felt no pain. He suffered terribly later on, and 
his fractured shoulder gave more trouble to the surgeon than the 
wounds of ail the others on the casualty list. 

As soon as we had made ourselves known to our friends, the 
shooting stopped, and we all set to work to dig a trench between 
their building and ours. We also cut doors in the thick walls of 
the houses at each end of the passage, thus making it possible 
for the two detachments to communicate with each other promptly 
and safely. Crossing the street had become dangerous; the enemy 
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was vigilant, and scores of lead and copper bullets greeted the 
appearance of volunteers bold enough to run the gauntlet of this 
well-sustained fusillade. Thus one of our most urgent needs was 
a sheltered, convenient passage between our respective quarters. 

As soon as we had attended to that matter, we turned our at- 
tention towards another but no less pressing difficulty. Sound 
strategy required us now to disable the Mexican cannon which 
stood within eighty feet of our back wall and pelted us with its 
shot. Several of our best sharpshooters stationed themselves close 
to the loopholes in our walls and mercilessly struck down every 
bluecoat who came near the artillery piece, which was very soon 
reduced to silence because the Mexican soldiers were unable to 
reach it. 

On the other hand, with our bright, slim six-pounder we in- 
flicted no little harm on the row of houses opposite us on the 
other side. But our limited stock of ammunition prevented us 
from using this cannon as often and as effectively as we should 
have liked to use it, for fearing to be left wholly unsupplied in 
case of an emergency, we drew sparingly upon our scanty stores. 

As time passed, the temperature grew hotter and the atmos- 
phere in the house closer, and thirst parched our throats. There 
was no well in the building; if we wanted a drink we had to go 
to the river, which was about fifty yards away. Pails in hand, we 
would hurry over this short distance, dip our vessels into the 
water, and fly back to shelter under a hail of bullets. The Mexi- 
cans soon become aware of our predicament and took position 
close to the spot where we ran to the water’s edge. This stratagem 
greatly increased the peril of our short trips to the stream, until 
finally a man had to be paid three or four dollars each time he 
filled up a pail of water. After a time an even larger sum failed 
to induce any one to undertake this dangerous errand. 

There was in our present quarters a Mexican woman whom we 
had found there when we first came and had kept with us to cook 
our food and bake our bread—tasks which she performed will- 
ingly enough. As soon as she saw our predicament, she offered to 
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go alone to the river to get water for us all. Colonel Grant as 
well as the volunteers would not at first hear of her doing such 
a thing, for we feared that the Mexicans would show her no more 
mercy than they had shown the rest of us. But she laughed at our 
objections, saying that we did not begin to realize the predilection 
of the Mexicans for the fair sex. She added that since there was 
no danger it would be foolish to stop her, and was off before we 
had time to hold her back. She had filled the buckets and was 
preparing to come back when the enemy opened fire on her. Four 
bullets went through her body and she fell lifeless on the green 
grass. Our men, horror-stricken, gazed over the walls, and after 
a few moments several of them rushed outside and dragged in 
the well-meaning but unfortunate woman. While the Mexicans 
were reloading their rifles, a few others among the Greys, taking 
advantage of their momentary disablement, ran down to the 
river, filled their vessels, and came back safe and sound, to the 
great disgust of the Mexicans. 

The evening came, but brought us no respite. Sharper fighting 
went on and greater danger on our right brought a call for volun- 
teers to attack and seize a small building in our immediate neigh- 
borhood. This stone house stood on our right and a little closer to 
the center of the city than our shelter. Volleys of shot came from 
the interstices of its palisaded windows, and its nearness to our 
own quarters made this rifle-fire very dangerous. Its capture 
would yield a twofold advantage: it would rid us of undesirable 
neighbors, and it would bring us closer to the enemy’s depot. 
Breece’s volunteers, of whom I was one, determined to storm it 
without the help of the second detachment, who had just con- 
quered another building. Their feat had put us on our mettle, for 
we wanted to emulate and if possible surpass their success. 

But we came too late, for as we leaped out of the windows and 
rushed ahead with our crowbars we met our tall and athletic allies, 
the Mississippians. Under the heavy blows of the crowbars, driven 
in by the muscular arms of our friends, the walls crumbled down. 
Hardly ten minutes had elapsed when the first stone fell, and 
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as it crashed to the ground we aimlessly discharged our rifles into 
the dark through the aperture. Terrified screams of women and 
children iriside told us that the house was full of helpless people. 
We ceased our shooting immediately, but kept tearing down the 
walls. Soon the Mississippians had made a large opening, through 
which staggered a train of women, children, and men. The latter 
gave up their rifles, no doubt imagining we would cast them into 
prison. But knowing quite well we had hardly anything to eat 
and therefore could not afford to keep any prisoners, the Missis- 
sippians magnanimously told their captives that the colonists and 
their friends had no desire to interfere with the liberty of the 
citizens of Mexico. They therefore dismissed the men along with 
the women and children who had fallen into their hands, and let 
them go back to the houses which lay between our present quar- 
ters and the camp.... 

[On the second day of the assault the attention of the Texans 
was centered on] a long twelve-pounder, of a larger caliber than 
any other gun in San Antonio. This cannon had been hauled to 
our walls during the preceding night, and our first occupation 
upon its arrival had been to cut a loophole for it in the masonry 
and set it up at an angle from which we could conveniently shell 
the enemy’s position. 

The day progressed favorably for us. Many stone buildings 
fell into our hands, and rows of mesquite thickets which ran down 
to the river between the enemy’s walls and ours caught fire. The 
blaze, which began in the late afternoon, lasted until eight o’clock 
and left nothing but smouldering ashes of the cover under which 
our foes had crept unnoticed to our line. When the second day 
was over, we had already connected by trenches the blocks of 
houses we had seized. That night the Mexicans kept up their 
shooting without interruption, and sheltered by the obscurity, 
bombarded us at close range with a six-pounder which stood ex- 
actly opposite our own walls. Yet our labors on the preceding day 
had been so strenuous that in spite of the noise and the danger we 
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slept as soundly as if we had been residing one one of the large, 
peaceful communities of the Eastern states. 

The third day brought on fiercer fighting and hostilities con- 
ducted on a larger scale. Our iron twelve-pounder was a most 
effective weapon of attack. Hurling its thunderbolts through the 
new loophole, it battered the roof of the church from which the 
enemy had been inflicting heavy losses upon us. A Brunswickian 
called Langenheim was in charge of our artillery piece when its 
projectiles demolished part of the church dome. The terrific crash 
forced the Mexicans for a time to vacate their position on the 
roof. But unwilling to destroy this venerzb!e monument entirely, 
we ceased shelling it and directed our volleys toward a few build- 
ings which we intended to take a little later on... . 

So far our heaviest losses of man-power had been among the 
gunners, who, when they adjusted or fired their piece, offered 
their whole bodies as targets for the bullets of the blue-coats. 
Their unprotected position made them such easy marks for the 
enemy that almost all the gunners had been severely wounded 
save the tall, good-looking Brunswickian, who until now had mirac- 
ulously escaped the fate of his comrades. One of our best artillery- 
men, an Englishman called Cook, was killed during the third day 
of our siege. This was a serious blow for us, for having served in 
the British fleet, Cook was an experienced hand and we greatly 
missed the skill of this well-trained marine. He was the first man 
to die while on duty at the twelve-pounder. 

The death of our valiant Colonel Milam on the same day was 
another and greater tragedy. He was struck in the head by a 
bullet while he was standing in the yard of the house occupied by 
the first detachment, and died instantly. We buried the two bodies 
quietly at night. Their funeral march was the loud, monotonous 
boom of the enemy’s cannon, while the black and idle muzzles of 
our silent artillery were the only tokens of grief and esteem we 
could give to the two brave men who had died in action. 

The officers next to Milam in command mere Major Morris and 
the two captains of the Greys, but they did not attempt to fill the 
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Colonel’s vacant post during the remainder of the siege. Even 
during these moments of stress and danger, strict military disci- 
pline did not exist within our ranks. No orders were given. When- 
ever special duties had to be performed, the roll was called for 
men ready to offer their services, and tasks were entrusted to 
volunteers willing to discharge them. Yet this lack of authority 
and proper subordination was not injurious to our success, because 
we all firmly believed that victory would be impossible without 
close unity in our ranks, and this conviction insured codperation 
and order among our resolute though untrained troops. 

On the fourth day a reinforcement party of five hundred men 
under Colonel Ugartechea marched into the Alamo. They came 
from the other side of the Rio Grande and had escaped the vigi- 
lant eyes of our scouts by crossing the wild prairie of Tamaulipas. 
But the arrival of this fresh contingent did not frighten us, for 
we knew that no civic pride, no patriotic urge drove these men to 
the assistance of their fellow-citizens. . . . 

That evening at five o’clock the roll was called. Men were 
needed to storm and occupy several buildings which were now 
held by the bluecoats. This appeal met with a generous response, 
and before sunset those of us who had volunteered for the attack 
stood in random groups close to the doomed houses. Equipped 
with our tools and weapons, we waited for the men of the militia 
with their crowbars to complete the demolition of the walls. Al- 
though the soft stone crumbled down quite rapidly, we thought 
the time passed slowly, for the Mexicans harassed us from a small 
redoubt which they had constructed on the other side of the river 
opposite our division. It was not long, however, before a small 
part of the wall fell, and a second later our rifles poured their 
fire into the house. These openings were enlarged, and as soon as 
we had loaded our arms we let in another volley. The enemy’s 
bullets whizzed dangerously around us from the loopholes which 
the crowbars were ripping open. This brisk musketry fire, how- 
ever, was ineffective, for during the pulling down of the walls the 
militiamen exposed only their tools to the foe’s gaze. At last the 
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gap in the masonry was large enough to admit us one by one, and 
after another volley from our rifles had chased the bluecoats away, 
we entered the now deserted room. 

The door to the next room was stoutly barricaded, and in order 
to tear it down we had to use our axes. This we did with the 
greatest caution, for while we were smashing the wooden panels, 
the Mexicans tried to shoot us and had already wounded two of 
our comrades, though not seriously. The sun had set during our 
struggle and, as is usual in the South, night closed in upon us at 
once, so that when the door to the next room was forced open 
under our repeated blows, black, impenetrable darkness filled the 
apartment. 

It was empty, and since we could not see a thing, we groped 
our way along the walls. The sharp reports of rifles and flashes 
of burning powder, visible through an aperture close to the ceil- 
ing, warned us that our adversaries still held the room adjoining 
ours; but their random shooting was harmless, for most of the 
bullets after hitting the ceiling fell dead at our feet with a little 
loosened plaster. We continued our blind search for an exit until 
we came to another door, which we also had to batter down, for 
it was locked and bolted. This entrance gave us access to a third 
vacant room, possession of which made us the sole masters of the 
house. 

This place was a strategical point, for it stood only thirty or 
fifty feet from the central quadrangle. Our next and last step 
would be to take.one of the houses which formed part of the 
block of buildings surrounding the large square. This would en- 
able us to gain control of the church depot in the middle of the 
square, and as this military magazine was the key to the city, if 
it fell into our hands San Antonio would be ours. But fatigue and 
the lateness of the hour prevented us from carrying out our 
scheme at once. Our friends from the backwoods shouted that 
they had had enough glory for one day, and wrapping themselves 
in their blankets, stretched out on the floor to rest... .. 

On [the fifth] day both the enemy’s artillery and our own 
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were very active. Our mighty twelve-pounder did wonders, and 
its heavy projectiles shattered one wall of the building we had 
proposed to seize that evening. Unfortunately, the ammunition 
we had for our six-pounders gave out, and they would have re- 
mained silent for the rest of the siege if the Mexicans had not 
supplied us with the missing shot. This is how it happened. Each 
time the enemy’s missiles hit the quarters of the Greys, the men 
immediately sprang over the walls, picked up the cannonballs, 
and loaded our cannon. ... 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the Mexicans made a sally, 
but nothing came out of it. With a great rattle of drums and 
flourish of trumpets, a detachment of five or six hundred blue- 
coats left the walls of the Alamo. They marched down the river 
in the direction of our camp as if they intended to assault and 
capture it. This was merely a feint, intended to draw most of the 
besiegers out of the city so as to give General Cos a chance of 
making a mass attack on the few left behind. Unafraid, we saw 
through the design of the Mexican general, and decided to re- 
main where we were. Should the camp be attacked, then those 
who guarded it would defend it; if they could not do so, they 
would make a dash to the city and try to join us. This rounding 
up of all our forces would not be untimely, for during the night 
we should need all the hands and rifles we could muster in order 
to deal a final blow to the Mexicans and at last clear from the 
prairie the rabble of the central government. After the sallying 
party had paraded for a while with a good deal of swagger, but at 
a proper distance beyond the range of our guns, they returned, 
crestfallen and silent, to the Alamo, for it was evident now that 
their ruse had failed. 

With our adversaries back in their quarters, the field was clear 
for the military operations we intended to carry out that night. 
My friends and I in the first division had planned to occupy an 
important point on the central quadrangle and the men of the 
second detachment, who were staying in a house a little apart 
from ours, decided to help us in this undertaking. But a mass at- 
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tack which the enemy launched against the first division at nine 
o’clock at night forced us at the last minute to do things differ- 
ently. | 

This offensive of the Mexicans surpassed in vigor and persis- 
tence any of the previous attacks. The din and confusion which 
had harassed us in these encounters were trifling annoyances com- 
pared to what took place now. Our walls were shattered, almost 
levelled to the ground, and the best we could do was to seek 
refuge behind the crumbling stones or falling adobe. Crouching 
close to our ruins, we waited anxiously, expecting every minute 
to see the bluecoats scaling our battered barricades. With our guns 
at full cock, we were ready to shoot the first assailants who should 
venture close enough to us. Frontiersmen stood at the loopholes 
we had bored through the walls, and their unerring aim struck 
down every Mexican who came within their firing-range. 

Our opponents, however, aware of our decided advantage in 
marksmanship, kept at a safe distance, and as our expectations of a 
fierce hand-to-hand fight grew smaller we began to tire of our 
inaction. Impatient of further delay, about twenty Greys decided 
to attack the enemy on one of his flanks. The numerical strength 
of our foes did not alarm us. Although we were only a handful 
against six or eight hundred men, we stormed the four walls of a 
dilapidated blockhouse which stood at a little distance from the 
scene of the main conflict. Darkness favored us; .. . startled and 
unnerved by the sudden, simultaneous flashes and reports of our 
rifles and pistols, the Mexicans beat a hasty retreat to the buildings 
of the quadrangle, where, selecting our roofless conquest as a 
special target, they resumed their firing. 

Cannon-shot and musket-balls boomed and rattled around the 
quarters of the second detachment, so that the predicament of 
our friends seemed even worse than ours. While we were specu- 
lating upon their luck, the central quadrangle rang out with a 
shrill call to arms. The bugles blew and the drums rolled, swell- 
ing the clamor which already arose from the enemy’s ceaseless 
fusillade and blasphemous yells. At intervals a deeper note 
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drowned this deafening noise as the flaming muzzles of the 
_ Alamo’s cannon bellowed out their wrath. Such a tumultuous up- 
roar in the middle of the night had a kind of sublimity which 
gripped my heart. The strange exaltation which possessed me re- 
called to my mind the emotion I experienced the first time I saw 
a large towboat sailing up the Mississippi. This strong, heavily 
built tug hauled in its wake schooners, brigantines, and other ships 
with such a noise of hissing steam, puffing engine, and creaking 
machinery that it held me spellbound, and I remained listening 
to the loud gasps of the monster’s panting breath long after it had 
vanished from sight. 

The turmoil of the conflict lasted until eleven o’clock. At that 
hour the bombardment ceased; and now that quiet had been re- 
stored we left our four walls, for we wanted to find out our 
party’s plans for the storming of the central quadrangle. Im- 
agine our surprise when we saw all the buildings of the second 
division empty. As we stood there, unable to explain the absence 
of our comrades and at a loss what to do, we discovered a wound- 
ed man lying in a corner. He told us that immediately after the 
enemy’s assault against the first division, all the men of the sec- 
ond detachment had left their quarters to capture that section of 
the quadrangle which, earlier in the day, we had decided to occu- 
py during the night. The present circumstances, however, had 
greatly altered the situation of the besiegers. Therefore the vol- 
unteers in charge of this expedition had attacked the quadrangle 
from a totally different direction and had taken the enemy com- 
pletely off guard. Success rewarded their daring. They drove the 
Mexicans from the two large buildings and spiked a cannon, 
which owing to its proximity to our buildings had worked terrible 
havoc among us during the siege. 

The rash undertakings which I have been describing above may 
justly deserve censure. Indeed, the surprise attack conducted by 
the men of the second detachment can hardly escape criticism, for 
they not only deserted us in our hour of danger, but gave up a 
safe position for the sake of a very uncertain gain. I have no 
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excuse to offer except that we considered ourselves almost invin- 
cible, an opinion which later on brought us and our friends very 
near ruin. 

The fifth day with its dramatic events ended likewise in vic- 
tory; and we looked forward with excitement to the next day, 
which fell on the tenth of December. The enemy’s firing had 
ceased. Only the small redoubt on the other side of the river sent 
occasional volleys, the shots of which flashed like stray bullets 
through the empty space which during the preceding five days 
had been plowed by thousands of cannon- and musket-balls. The 
deafening explosions of the artillery no longer shook the earth, 
and only the groans of the wounded reminded us of the cruel 
sacrifices imposed upon us by the cause we served. 

As the shadows of night siole away in the east before a radiant 
December sunrise, the sixth day of our siege dawned and ushered 
in the downfall of our foes. A white fiag, the meek token of sur- 
render, floated over the ruins of the Alamo. It was nine o’clock 
before the two armies came to an agreement over the terms of the 
capitulation, which were as follows: The Mexican troops were to 
depart at once from the city, with a hundred and fifty rifles as 
well as enough powder and lead to protect themselves against 
the Comanches. Furthermore, they were to take an oath never 
again to fight against Texas, to abandon the Alamo by the twelfth, 
and to cross the Rio Grande into Mexico as soon as possible. 

On the appointed day Cos marched off with his men and left 
in our possession the Alamo with its stores of ammunition. Forty- 
eight cannon, an important supply of powder, four thousand 
muskets, ready-made cartridges, and a large quantity of cannon- 
and musket-balls fell into our hands. 

We also found in the depot many uniforms; they were not of 
the slightest use to us, however, for every Texan would rather 
have worn the hunting tunic and moccasins of the wild prairie 
Indians than put on the garb of the despised Mexican mercenaries. 

The losses of the Mexicans amounted to seven hundred and forty 
dead. Of their many wounded, those whose injuries were slight 
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accompanied Cos; the others were put under the care of our doc- 
tor and given the same treatment as our own sick. Six of our men 
were dead; twenty-nine had been severely injured and put into 
the hospital, while a few others not seriously hurt found lodgings 
in the city. The disproportion between the respective losses of the 
two parties is enormous and seems hardly credible, but in almost 
every fight between the two forces, the number of men killed by 
the Texans was four hundred times greater than the casualties 
inflicted by the Mexicans. 

Our management of the enemy was wise, and wise also our 
treatment of the citizens of San Antonio, although they had sided 
with Cos against us. At that time we still considered Texas and 
Mexico as one large unit, and for this reason, now as before, the 
three colors floated over the church. We hoped that the other 
Mexican states would soon hear of our success against the Usurp- 
er’s troops, and that the whole nation would rise in revolt in 
order to overthrow Santa Anna and his administration. 
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Population and Land Utilization 
The Problem of Submarginal Farms in Louisiana 


By T. Lynn SmivH 


T the present moment a widespread program designed to 
bring about a more satisfactory adjustment between our 
population and the land, an adjustment commonly des- 

ignated ‘land utilization,’ is already under way. But even so, ad- 
ditional discussion of the problems connected with an undertaking 
of this sort is hardly out of place, since if it is to be successful, such 
a program must be elastic enough to permit modification in the 
light of additional findings. 

In discussing land utilization, one must not forget that no pro- 
gram has meaning unless it lays stress upon adjusting the popula- 
tion to the land; for the ultimate objective of this and of all 
other plans for the future must be the welfare of the population. 
Preoccupation with such technical aspects of land utilization as 
drainage, irrigation, the prevention of erosion, flood control, re- 
forestation, the planting of shelter belts, transference of popula- 
tion, and the resettlement of fertile areas, may and frequently 
does obscure this fundamental objective. But in land utilization, 
as in other fields, public welfare can be served only if engineer- 
ing activities are undertaken with proper regard for social and 
economic objectives. 

The present discussion is concerned primrily with population in 
the so-called ‘trouble areas,’ or submarginal agricultural regions. 
Careful investigation of the physical and economic possibilities of 
these regions has led to the judgment that they can never provide 
the basis for anything like a decent standard of living. Conse- 
quently, recommendations have been made to the National Re- 
sources Board that they be withheld from agricultural use if they 
are not now in production, or withdrawn permanently if they are 
now being cutivated. The magnitude of the areas involved and 
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the large number of people concerned make it clear that limiting 
the subject to these aspects of the land utilization program 
focuses attention upon one of the most pressing problems now 
confronting the nation. 

For the problem is not confined to the people in the areas af- 
fected. It is vital to the social welfare of the entire nation. How 
can society as a whole benefit from a situation in which millions 
of farmers attempt to eke out a living in areas hopelessly below 
the line in productivity? It must not be forgotten that in order 
to maintain even the squalid existence typical of these sterile 
regions, constant and continued assistance from governmental and 
charitable agencies is necessary. The Report of the National Re- 
sources Board says of these areas: “Experience has demonstrated 
the land to be too poor to provide adequate family living and 
support public institutions and services. Agricultural occupation 
of many of these areas continues only by grace of continual public 
subsidy or relief.” Furthermore, the burden is not getting lighter. 
It will be shown below that the number of people in such areas 
is increasing faster than the population as a whole, and that this 
differential is especially marked in times of depression. 

The general problem of regulating settlement on submarginal 
lands has two aspects. One aspect, the simpler, is that of prevent- 
ing settlement in sterile areas which are not already inhabited. 
Many of these areas still remain, and there are many interests 
which would gain by luring unwary settlers into them. It is prob- 
able that the zoning of lands for agricultural purposes, as urban 
areas are zoned, might go a long way toward preventing land 
sharks from trapping the perennial crop of ‘suckers’ in settle- 
ments on worthless lands. 

The second, and by far the more difficult aspect of the problem, 
relates to those areas which are already settled. Nowhere does the 
situation seem quite so hopeless as in a densely populated area of 
sterile land. It will be very difficult to bring about proper utiliza- 
tion of the land where great numbers of people are now estab- 
lished in areas of very limited productive capacity. Only the best 
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efforts of state and federal governments can be expected to make 
any headway. Resettlement projects seem to be an absolute neces- 
sity. Some observers may contend that there is a tendency for the 
marginal man and marginal land to get together, and that it is 
uneconomic to attempt a divorce. Others may recommend that the 
situation be left to remedy itself, insisting that economic forces 
would soon crowd the marginal producers out of business. But, 
unfortunately, the problem is not entirely an economic one; other 
things are not ‘equal,’ as the economist is so fond of assuming, 
and the problem, rather than solving itself, appears to be becom- 
ing more serious. 

For example, in Louisiana between 1890 and 1930 there was a 
very pronounced tendency for population to increase in regions 
having poorer soils while gaining but slowly or even decreasing 
in the more fertile areas. A recent study of twelve states by Allin 
and Parsons (published in 1935) shows that “Poor land areas, in 
general, lost larger proportions of their population than good land 
areas during the period of industrial prosperity from 1922 to 
1929, and gained larger proportions during the depression. More- 
over, the poorer the land the greater have been the recent increases 
in population.” In addition, we have been having some forceful 
reminders that erosion by both wind and water is rapidly increasing 
the territory unfit for agricultural use. 

The heaping up of population in submarginal areas, a process 
exactly opposite to the trend which we might deduce from certain 
economic principles, is of great importance. That this concentra- 
tion seems to be accelerated rather than retarded during times of 
depression makes it still more important. It is relevant to give 
some attention to the underlying factors which have been at work 
to bring it about. In the first place, it should be pointed out that 
the stage of culture a people are in, the complexity of their social 
organization, and the density of the population, play a large part 
in determining the suitability of a given region for human habita- 
tion. A study of Southern history shows that as the straggling 
stream of migrants pushed westward they seldom selected what 
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are now our most fertile agricultural areas as sites for their homes. 
Early immigrants to Louisiana passed through the rich alluvial 
territories to settle in these very regions which are now recom- 
mended for retirement from agricultural use. One might well 
ask, Why were the fertile alluvial lowlands passed by and settle- 
ments established in the hills? The availability of good drinking 
water was undoubtedly one factor. The prevalence in the low- 
lands of malaria, thought to result from the fumes arising out of 
stagnant pools, was another. The following quotation from Wil- 
liam Darby’s Geographical Description of the State of Louisiana 
(second edition, 1817) shows the stress contemporaries gave to 
these matters as well as their relative lack of concern about the 
quality of the soil: 

Much of the upper part of the state consists of land of second quality, 
but yet strong enough to produce excellent crops of small grain. Situations 
may be chosen, far beyond the reach of stagnation, and near the margin 
of some of the most pellucid streams of water in the world. Fortunes will 
not, indeed cannot, be accumulated in a few years, but health, the best of 
all the gifts of nature, will be always in reach. 

But there were other considerations, a century ago, which were 
favorable to settlement in areas now recognized as inferior. In 
the first place, the early settlements were widely scattered and 
the density of population was low. Darby emphasizes the extreme 
manner in which the families were separated from one another. 
The manner of living was also very different from that of today. 
Self-sufficiency was the rule, and only a small part of the liveli- 
hood was obtained from agricultural pursuits. The streams fur- 
nished an abundant supply of fish. In the woods and cane brakes, 
small game, turkeys, deer, and buffalo were to be found. Fruits 
and nuts were abundant. Skins and furs of animals could be ex- 
changed for the few items the family needed which they them- 
selves did not produce. This is brought out in the following ex- 
tract from the journal of William Dunbar, who described the 
situation on the frontier: 


On the left bank near the Island is a small settlement commenced by a 
man and his wife; . . . a couple of acres of Indian corn has been culti- 
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vated, which suffices to stock their little magazine with bread for the year; 
the forest supplies Venison, Bear, Turkey, etc., and the river fowl and 
fish; the skins of wild animals and an abundance of the finest honey being 
carried to market enables the new settler to supply himself largely with all 
other necessary articles. 
Under pioneer conditions, it seems evident that settlement on the 
light soil in the hills was not a handicap to the early settlers. 

In the course of 2 hundred years or so, however, the situation 
has greatly changed. The density of population has increased 
many-fold, partly as a result of continued immigration, but more 
largely because of the high fertility of the resident population. As 
the density of population increased, the game rapidly disappeared. 
This was a tremendous loss, and necessitated a radical change in 
the mode of living, a change that frequently meant a lower stand- 
ard. For a time the sale of timber offered a supplementary in- 
come, but this resource also was soon exhausted. The rapid changes 
in culture affecting our national life penetrated the most remote 
areas, and production of marketable staples, cotton primarily, soon 
replaced the old self-sufficiency. More and more of the slopes 
were cleared and broken with the plow. This enabled the frequent 
hard and dashing rains which fall during every season of the year 
to denude the hillsides of their light, thin topsoil, heaping it up 
in the bottoms, where it only served to choke the streams. Once 
the topsoil was gone, the damage was almost beyond repair. A 
large population was trapped in a submarginal area. This series 
of events gives us part of the explanation for the concentration of 
population in submarginal lands. Only a few years were neces- 
sary to turn the paradise of the pioneers into a region of despair 
for their numerous descendants. 

The differential birth rate is a second factor which is always at 
work concentrating population in submarginal areas. The funda- 
mental influence of urbanization and industrialization upon the 
birth rate are now pretty well known. In general, the poorer the 
agricultural region and the more remote it is from the urban in- 
fluences, the greater the reproductive tendencies of its population. 
Furthermore, the rapid fall in the birth rate which has charac- 
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terized recent years began in the cities and has reached these sub- 
marginal areas last, if it has reached them at all. With the great 
differential that exists in the birth rate there are only two ways in 
which population can fail to become concentrated in submarginal 
areas. In the first place, a high death rate can cancel the increase 
through births. But it seems that the differential in death rates is 
also in favor of the most remote areas. In the second place, mi- 
gration from the area may carry away the natural increase of the 
population. But this brings us to another factor in the situation. 
The nature of the process of rural-urban migration serves to 
concentrate population in submarginal areas, at least in times of 
depression. Much more adequate investigation of the nature of 
this process is needed, but we have some knowledge of the sub- 
ject. For example, it seems fairly well established (1) that the 
net migration is usually in favor of the city; (2) that in times of 
great depression the net migration may reverse itself; and (3) 
that both migration to the cities and migration to the country 
proceed by stages. Thus in normal times the city will be replen- 
ishing its population and constantly growing by attracting the sur- 
plus population from the country. The process of absorption as 
described by Rabenstein goes on as follows: “The inhabitants of 
the country immediately surrounding a town of rapid growth, 
flock into it; the gaps thus left in the rural population are filled 
by migrants from more remote districts, until the attractive force 
of the rapidly growing cities makes itself felt, step by step, in the 
most remote corners . . . ” Migration from the cities is the re- 
verse of this. For practical purposes this means that the most re- 
mote areas are not only the last to have their surplus population 
absorbed by the urban migration, but are on the receiving end of 
the reverse current. This current may be very strong in times of 
depression. These principles are thoroughly in accord with the 
findings of Allin and Parsons mentioned above, and help us to 
understand the massing of population in submarginal areas, es- 
pecially that which occurs in times of severe economic stress. 
Finally, population may be concentrated in agriculturally sub- 
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marginal lands through the exhaustion of other resources and the 
closing of other industries. For example, a sawmill may ‘cut out’ 
or a mine may shut down permanently. This may leave many of 
the laborers with no alternative but agricultural pursuits. If the 
sawmill or mine is situated in a submarginal agricultural area, as 
is frequently the case, the stranded laborers contribute to the agri- 
cultural problem. The seriousness of this factor is evident in 
Louisiana. Large acreages of lands formerly covered with pine 
forests are not suited to agriculture. It has been recommended 
that they be withdrawn from agricultural usage. Yet the shutting 
down of sawmills in these regions is forcing many persons to at- 
tempt farming upon these inferior soils. Some data from the 
Census of Agriculture may be enlightening. Between 1930 and 
1933, the number of farms in Vernon parish increased from 1,850 
to 2,509, a gain of 41 per cent. In Sabine, the gain was 20 per 
cent, in Winn 24 per cent, in La Salle 16 per cent. Yet most of 
the area in these parishes is included in that recommended for 
retirement. 

All in all, these data and the analysis of the factors which have 
contributed to the present problem, such as the changing means of 
subsistence, the increasing density of population, the differential 
birth rate, and the nature of the process of migration, leave one 
with little hope that the situation will work itself out. At the same 
time, the increasing magnitude and complexity of the problem 
speak loudly against delay in coping with it. The only way out 
seems to be zoning of agricultural lands and relocation of part of 
the population. 
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AMERICA AND THE WORLD WAR 


By CHaRLEs SEYMOUR 


Roap to War: America, 1914-1917, dy Walter Millis. The 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


HEN Mr. Millis published his Martial Spirit some 
years ago he gave high promise of a future in historical 
writing. He exhibited lively style, a keen sense of the 
dramatic, and a dry irony that carried his readers along to an 
easy acceptance of his conclusions. Historians sympathized with 
his desire to ‘debunk’ certain accepted traditions, and his evident 
eagerness to explain the historical processes that led to the war 
with Spain. It is with a feeling of disappointment that the his- 
torian discovers in Road to War no fulfillment of this promise, 
no maturing of historical qualities, but rather a cheapening of 
style and an intensification of color with a notable lessening of 
depth. Mr. Millis has stumbled into the pitfall laid before the 
clever young author—the temptation to write a best-seller. In- 
evitably he pays the price for hasty brilliance in that he fails to 
appreciate dominant motives. The best comment I have heard on 
the book came from a distinguished business leader whose range 
of acquaintance with the major events of the period is wide: 
“Most entertaining for anyone not very well posted as to the 
facts.” The external facts cited by the author may be accurate 
enough, but his interpretation gives anyone who lived through 
those times or knew the men about whom he writes, a complete 
sense of unreality. 
Although the author decries fiercely the emotionalism of the 
years 1914-1917, his own book is primarily an appeal to emotion. 
“Read it and blush,” runs the publisher’s note on the cover. Mr. 
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Millis’s obvious effort is to make Americans of today blush with 
shame for what the Americans of 1917 believed and did. Now 
the business of the historian is not cynical disparagement of a 
previous generation and the destruction of every reputation upon 
which he can lay hands, but the calm appraisal and explanation of 
events. If history is to be utilized as the basis for politics, it is 
imperative that it should be written objectively, founded upon 
serious study of the evidence and not upon prejudice or hindsight. 

The main thesis of this book is not entirely clear. By implica- 
tion one gathers that the author believes that through the inepti- 
tude of our political leaders we were enmeshed by the diplomacy 
of the Allies and thus dragged into a war with which we had no 
concern; that the American people were caught in “the bloody 
embrace of the ‘entangling alliance’ into which the Lodges and 
the Roosevelts, equally with the Tafts and Roots and Eliots, the 
Pages and Houses and McAdoos and, to a large extent, the 
President himself had combined to thrust them.” Mr. Millis 
thinks that the German submarine warfare, even though it de- 
stroyed ships and lives, was not a matter of much moment to 
America; indeed, he regards the submarine as a “humane” instru- 
ment, for it was the only one that would end the war quickly (and 
with a German victory). He feels that Americans were rather 
silly to resent the Zimmerman note which proposed a German- 
Mexican-Japanese alliance and a Mexican attack upon Texas, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. By implication or direct statement he 
suggests that President Wilson was guilty of criminal negligence 
in failing to end the war by mediation; that we could have kept 
out of trouble with Germany by keeping our cargoes and our 
citizens at home. 

These theses cannot stand the test of objective analysis. There 
is no scrap of evidence that Wilson was ever fooled by Allied 
diplomacy. If our leaders tended in their personal sentiments 
toward the Allies it was chiefly because of German war-methods. 
Mr. Millis might have quoted that staunch German-American, 
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Jacob Schiff, as representing a class of opinion certainly not pro- 
Ally. Writing to President Eliot he said: 


It is true, as you write, that these are sad days for Americans of German 
origin—in my case because of my natural sympathy for the people from 
whom I am sprung and whom I continue to love. But ever since the sinking 
of the Lusitania and the subsequent ruthless and inhuman acts of the 
German Government, my attitude has undergone a thorough change and 
I now only hope that before very long Great Britain and France will be 
able to force a peace which shall prevent the return of conditions that 
have brought upon the world the present ghastly situation. 


This was written by a man with the closest family ties still in 
Germany. 

Mr. Millis’s criticism of Wilson and House for not following 
Bryan’s desire to force mediation on the belligerents betrays 
ignorance of the European situation as complete as Mr. Bryan’s 
own. How could such mediation be forced when we had no power 
with which to back it? Wilson and House explored every possi- 
ble avenue of mediation, but their efforts were blocked at every 
step by the determination of Germany on the one hand and of 
the Allies on the other to keep on fighting until one had secured 
a complete victory. Wilson’s final effort to mediate in January, 
1917, of which Mr. Millis gives no adequate account, was de- 
feated, as Ambassador von Bernstorff admits, by the sudden Ger- 
man declaration of ruthless submarine warfare. 

The assumption that the United States could have avoided war 
by adopting a policy of complete non-intercourse with Europe 
is refuted by unlimited evidence, much of it provided in this 
book itself. The United States, just emerging from a bleak de- 
pression, intensified during the first months of the war, could 
look only to foreign trade for a revival of business. Nor was this 
even primarily a trade in ‘war-babies.’ It touched our entire ex- 
port market, and upon it depended the prosperity not merely of 
bankers and industrialists but of labor and the middle classes. To 
lose that trade would be, as Mr. Millis admits, to risk “a real and 
final economic collapse. No political administration could face the 
prospect.” 

If Germany had not declared the ruthless submarine warfare 
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in January, 1917, and proceeded to give effect to her threats by 
sinking American ships, President Wilson would have kept us 
out of war. So much Mr. Millis himself implies. But he also 
implies that if we had not insisted upon trading with the Allies, 
the Germans would not have used the submarine. This is pure 
conjecture and all available evidence goes to show the contrary. 
All the German sources indicate that the submarine warfare was 
utilized as the one means of breaking Allied surface command of 
the seas. For that reason it was demanded by Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff if the Allies would not agree to German conditions 
of peace. It would have been demanded regardless of the Ameri- 
can attitude. If, then, we had to face the ruthless submarine at- 
tack, should the United States have submitted to German condi- 
tions? Mr. Millis seems to think so. But there were very few 
Americans of that day who would have agreed with him. His 
own book can produce no dominant figure holding this opinion 
other than Senator La Follette. 

All the evidence is that Wilson, excoriated for his pacifism, 
going to the final limit to keep us out of war, expressed the deep- 
seated conviction of the American people that the submarine at- 
tack on American ships and lives involved the national honor and 
our rights as a sovereign nation. Early in 1916 he went to Con- 
gress on this issue and was sustained. With his position perfectly 
clear, he went to the people in the national election of that year 
and it was the pacifist regions that gave him his strongest vote. 
The people felt that no President could have done more to keep 
his country out of war and that no President ought to do less to 
preserve its honor. In the next European war it may seem to 
some citizens possible and advisable to yield traditional Ameri- 
can rights at the dictation of a belligerent foreign power. But 
given the temper of the American people, this was not possible 
in 1917. 

These facts would have appeared more plainly to Mr. Millis 
if he had not so completely misunderstood many of the leading 
personalities, whose portraits he turns into caricatures. Sir Edward 
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Grey, certainly the most simple, unimaginative, honest, and di- 
rect of statesmen, becomes under Mr. Millis’s pen a schemer, 
shrewd, deft, subtle, weaving a diplomatic web around the help- 
less Colonel House. Secretary Houston he describes as a “de- 
termined war hawk.” Secretary McAdoo he pictures “breathing 
fire and desolation.” 

Of all his unrecognizable portaits the most completely false is 
that of Colonel House. House is a man very well known in Texas 
and to many thousands all over the country. There is universal 
testimony, both oral and written, to the depth of House’s interest 
in peace. From boyhood days he had made his main preoccupation 
the working out of peaceful methods in politics. The German 
Ambassador, who worked with him constantly, writes of House: 
“J have never known a more upright and honorable pacifist. He 
had a horror of war because he regarded it as the contradiction 
of his ideals of the nobility of the human race.” But Mr. Millis 
is not afraid to picture the Colonel as a man determined to bring 
the United States into the war. More grotesque still is his effort 
to make House appear naive and inexperienced and artless, the 
plaything of the wiser and subtler diplomatists of the old world. 
The author is smilingly contemptuous of Colonel House’s Euro- 
pean mission of conciliation just before the war, although the 
Kaiser himself stated: “Colonel House nearly prevented the 
war.” He is sarcastic in his treatment of House’s efforts to open 
the way for mediation in 1916; yet both Bernstorff and Grey 
saw in those efforts the only way to stop the war. 

This curious disfiguration, in complete opposition to the opin- 
ion of the men who knew House and worked with him and 
against him (in a diplomatic sense), is achieved through methods 
which a strict historian would hardly regard as ethical. Mr. Mil- 
lis takes quotations out of their context, suppresses and heightens 
emphasis, adds adverbs drawn not from the facts but from his 
own imagination. He has also shown a singular indisposition to 
consult authorities which might have helped him come closer to 
the truth but which would certainly have spoiled his picture. He 
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might have read the letters (unpublished but available) that 
Wilson wrote the Colonel, and the replies. He might even have 
called upon Colonel House and seen for himself how far his 
picture of the Colonel is from reality. 

All this would not need to be said to the careful student of 
historical sources. Indeed, the book would not demand so lengthy 
a review were it not that a younger generation is coming along 
which, like Mr. Millis, finds difficulty in sensing the realities of 
the years 1914-1917, is “not very well posted as to the facts,” 
and may perhaps believe in his picture. It would be especially 
unfortunate if, like him, members of this younger generation 
became cynical in their attitude toward such efforts in behalf of 
world peace as Wilson and House exerted. War is a serious busi- 
ness, and the statesmen caught in it deserve not cynical ridicule 
but sober understanding. For only by serious appreciation of the 
factors that made their efforts for peace vain can we hope to 
prevent war in the future. 


AGRARIANISM AS ECONOMICS 
By S. D. Myres, Jr. 


AcrariaAnisM: A Program for Farmers, by Troy J. Cauley. The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


. GRARIANISM, according to Mr. Cauley, “may be rough- 


ly and tentatively defined as an economic and social system 

under which the chief method of making a living is that 

of tilling the soil, with a consequent rather wide dispersion of 

population and a relative meagerness of commercial intercourse. 

It is, probably, simply the antithesis of Industrial Capitalism.” 

This book presents an explanation and defense of agrarianism as 
thus defined. 

The author first recounts the evils of industrialism. Among 

these are the concentration of capital in a few hands, relentless 

toil and low wages for the masses, and a price system which places 
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a premium on “social sabotage,” the consistent refusal to utilize 
our productive means to their full capacity. Contrasted with this 
regime is the agricultural economy, which in its true form is non- 
capitalistic, and thus escapes the shortcomings of industrialism. 
As thus conceived, agriculture is carried on not for pecuniary gain 
but for the purpose of making a living. 

Unfortunately, however, says Mr. Cauley, agriculture has it- 
self become capitalistic. Farmers have devoted their energies 
more to earning a money income than to making a living. And 
with what result? Our entire agricultural system has become 
bankrupt. Since 1890 over-production of farm commodities, with 
consequent losses, has been a regular occurrence. The South, es- 
pecially, has suffered almost irreparable damage from its depend- 
ence on money crops. 

Three remedies are available to deal with the problem—capi- 
talistic remedies, socialistic remedies, and agrarianism. The capi- 
talistic remedies are considered to be mere makeshifts. No relief 
in the real sense can be had by weeding out incompetent pro- 
ducers, by resorting to larger-scale operations, or by instituting a 
farm strike. Such techniques might work in industry, but they 
are unsuited to agriculture. Socialism possesses certain advantages 
over capitalism, for it would furnish for the average person a 
higher material standard of living. But while accomplishing this 
purpose, socialism would involve a greater loss of economic free- 
dom on the part of the people than capitalism; hence it too is 
unacceptable. 

Only agrarianism remains. Mr. Cauley believes that the crea- 
tion or re-creation of the self-sufficient farm, tilled by the self- 
reliant husbandman, is the one way out of the present impasse. 
On such a farm, a man can be a man. He lives simply, away from 
the annoying contacts of the world outside, away from the dis- 
turbing influences of modern advertising and salesmanship. He 
reduces his wants to the measure of his capacity to provide. He 
lives happily with his family, practicing the homely virtues which 
have created and perpetuated civilization. He substitutes for the 
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prestige value of money-making the more honest and satisfying 
values of log-rollings and horse-shoe pitching. 

Yet with all the advantages of agrarianism, Mr. Cauley admits 
that as it exists in the South it has certain defects which must, if 
possible, be overcome. Low standards of living, ignorance, mo- 
notonous iabor (women and children being particularly exploit- 
ed), and disease are all too common. Farm tenancy is recognized 
as a peculiar evil in the South, which suffers likewise from a gen- 
eral decline of leadership in the rural communities. Most of the 
trouble, however, can be eliminated if proper action is taken. 
Better sanitation, a reduced birth-rate, improved facilities for 
schooling, and the abandonment of the price system would go far 
in the direction desired. Perfection, of course, is not achievable, 
even in the agrarian order, but one may take consolation from 
the fact that with all its defects, it is still superior to industrialism. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Cauley continues, agriculture has not 
been given a fair chance in the United States. The protective 
tariff, high railway rates, heavy taxes, and restricted credit have 
conspired to place the farmer in a most unenviable position. Gov- 
ernmental policies should be so revamped as to allow agriculture 
an opportunity to recover and prosper. The tax burden should be 
decreased by reducing the costs of government. This can be done 
by simplifying the governmental process in keeping with the 
philosophy of Jefferson. Liberal exemptions from the general 
property tax should be made in the interest of the farm owner; 
the sales tax should be adopted as a temporary means of shifting 
the incidence of taxation from land. The federal government 
should furnish improved credit facilities to aid in meeting the 
problem of mortgages. It should also reduce the tariff to cut the 
cost of manufactured goods which the farmer purchases and to 
aid him in disposing of his necessary cash crops. Public regulation 
of landlord-tenant relationships should be inaugurated in behalf 
of farm laborers. Steps should also be taken to encourage tenants 
and maladjusted urban workers to become farm owners. 

The book is an effort to apply the ideas of t':e Southern Agra- 
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rians, as they were first developed in /’// Take My Stand and 
have been elaborated subsequently in The American Review and 
elsewhere, to the practical problems of the South. Mr. Cauley 
denies that his treatise is “scientific in nature.” Rather, he says, 
“Tt is more nearly in the nature of an exhortation. Let it be read 
as such.” An economist, of course, like anyone else, is entitled 
to engage in exhortation; but it is natural to feel that an exhorta- 
tion which is based on considerations of economics may be re- 
garded as sound or unsound to the extent that the economics itself 
is sound or unsound. 

There is much in Mr. Cauley’s argument that is convincing. 
No student of American society can fail to be aware of the in- 
humanity of many phases of the industrial system, or of the fact 
that a highly industrialized society sacrifices some values which 
might be preserved in an agrarian order. Furthermore, few per- 
sons with any knowledge of the subject would deny that Ameri- 
can agriculture is in a predicament and that the chief reasons for 
the condition are those which Mr. Cauley has enumerated. Nearly 
everyone would agree also that farming enterprise in this country 
must be extensively reorganized if it is to survive at all, and that 
the best way to proceed is for the farmer to diversify his crops, 
raise feed and maintain livestock, keep dairy cows, and live from 
the products of the farm as he has not done in the immediate past. 
Equally familiar and fully accepted in principle are the sugges- 
tions regarding the relief of agriculture from undue taxation and 
the extension of governmental credit facilities to the farmer. 

On certain fundamental points, however, the book is disap- 
pointing. Its chief defects result from the peculiar approach which 
the Southern Agrarians make to all questions, literary, historical, 
ethical, or economic. Like the churchmen of the Middle Ages, 
they have their creed (developed in the rarefied atmosphere of 
Nashville), and are seemingly more zealous to defend it on all 
occasions than to let the facts lead where they will. In their eyes, 
agrarianism is good and industrialism is bad; and all matters 
affecting the life of the South are to be interpreted in the light 
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of these predetermined truths. Whatever may be said for this 
@ priori method in other fields, it is hardly suitable to impartial 
economic analysis. And it is with economic analysis that Mr. 
Cauley’s study is concerned. 

From one standpoint, the method simplifies the task which the 
writer has set for himself. He has only to select the shortcomings 
of the thing condemned and the virtues of the thing defended— 
and he has made his case. Thus industrialism and its twin, capi- 
talism, are responsible not only for the faults of the factory 
system but have invaded agriculture and virtually caused its bank- 
ruptcy (Chapters II and III). On the other hand, agrarianism 
offers the good life to all who will receive it—the life ordained 
by the Almighty (Chapter V1). Of course, agrarianism has some 
defects—like malaria, tenancy, child labor, ignorance, and intol- 
erance—but these can be removed, or by proper explanations 
changed into virtues (Chapter IX, especially page 170). 

However, the method, with all its conveniences, entails some 
difficulties. The rejection of science, a close cousin of industrial- 
ism, is easy enough when the author is speaking of agricultural 
surpluses (page 47) or money-making as the goal of life (page 
182), but it is not quite so easy when he is dealing with malaria, 
typhoid, parasites, and insect pests, to which the South is peculiarly 
subject (pages 133, 154-155). The following quotation illustrates 
the point further: 

Much of the “knowledge” of urban people would be utterly worthless 
to farm people, both from a so-called practical point of view and from 
the standpoint of enriching their lives. The city-bred man in the country 
is just as ridiculous as the country “rube” in the city, granting that there are 
any “rubes” left in the country, which at times appears improbable. It takes 


a much longer time to make a good farmer out of a city boy than it does to 
make a good soda-dispenser out of a country boy. 


Of course it does. Therefore “successful farm life is far richer 
and more complex than city life” (page 162). The statement 
proves exactly what was intended. But in accomplishing this 
end, the writer overlooks a simple detail in logic; namely, that 
to arrive at a sound conclusion, only persons or things in the 
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same class should be compared. Substituting a city business man 
or physician for the soda-dispenser mentioned might lead to a 
conclusion somewhat more favorable to the urban community. 

But perhaps the most curious feature of the book is its effort 
to reconcile agrarianism and internationalism. The agrarian or- 
der, it will be remembered, involves the establishment and main- 
tenance of self-sufficient farms, isolated in a large measure from 
contacts with and dependence on the outside world, especially the 
world of business enterprise and prices. It is thus even more 
isolationist in tendency than the current varieties of nationalism. 
Yet in commenting on the idea of complete economic self-suffi- 
ciency for the United States, Mr. Cauley says: “To anyone who 
has cut his intellectual eye-teeth, that sort of thing is rank fool- 
ishness if the American people have any intention of maintaining 
the high material standards of living and the general money- 
making economy which they have pursued so fiercely in time 
recently passed” (page 196). The statement would be less sig- 
nificant if Mr. Cauley had not made an important concession to 
the “money-making economy” in order to provide farmers with 
necessary funds for “manufactured goods and exotic foodstuffs 
which cannot be raised on the farm,” and if he had not referred 
to the necessity of selling our farm surpluses, especially cotton, 
to foreign countries (pages 194-197). 

Regardless of the conclusions to which the reasoning just men- 
tioned might conceivably lead, I do not wish to suggest that 
agrarianism is “rank foolishness.” It has certain redeeming 
qualities, some of which have been mentioned. The objections 
which I find to the system of thought may be summarized briefly 
as follows: (1) It is the outgrowth of an essentially emotional 
reaction to Southern history and Southern social conditions. (2) 
It is therefore unscientific and non-objective in its analysis of 
these conditions. (3) Its program of reform is in the nature of 
a protest against the shortcomings inherent in one phase of 
modern life, commonly known as industrialism, without giving 
adequate attention to the shortcomings of the other phase, de- 
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scribed as agrarianism. (4) It incorrectly assumes that an econ- 
omy must be either industrial or agrarian and thus overlooks the 
essential fact that the most desirable social order is one in which 
a proper balance is maintained between the two. (5) It is ap- 
parently unaware that extreme ruralism (that is, the only agrar- 
ianism of which we have actual knowledge in the South) is today 
one of the chief causes of Southern backwardness, and that this 
condition cannot be relieved by accentuating it, but only by de- 
veloping greater variety in the economic life of the region. And 
(6) it seeks in a somewhat romantic fashion to undo the work of 
the Industrial Revolution by reéstablishing for the South as a 
whole the simple agricultural life of our great-great-grandfath- 
ers. Asa means of emotional escape from the realities of present- 
day life, agrarianism may have some psychological value; but as 
a system of economics in the modern world, there is little to be 
said for it. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Cauley’s treatise, with all its shortcomings, 
is an interesting human document. It marks the beginning of a 
transition which the Southern Agrarians must make if they are to 
contribute appreciably to a solution of current problems in the 
region. If they pursue their study of social questions with ability 
comparable to the enthusiasm which has characterized their lit- 
erary efforts, their influence may well be a constructive force. But 
if they develop the outlook and the technique to deal effectively 
with the problems of the South, will they not in the process be 
obliged to abandon their naive conceptions of Southern history 
and institutions? Will they not, in a word, cease to be Agrarians? 
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SON-OF-A-GUN STEW 
Books for the Texas Centennial—and Others 
By J. Franx Dosie 


Tue Avuicator’s History; Brrp City; and Bero’ Dre 
War Spirituats, by E. A. Mcllhenny. The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston. 

Texas Lecacy, compiled by Lois F. Boyle. The Naylor Com- 
pany, San Antonio. 

Witp Lire In THE Soutuwest, dy Oren Arnold. Banks Upshaw 
and Company, Dallas. 

Inp1AN DeprepaTions IN Texas, dy J. W. Wilbarger. Reprinted 
by the Steck Company, Austin. | 

Tuus Tuey Liven, dy Joseph W. Schmitz. The Naylor Com- 
pany, San Antonio. 

RouGu anp Reapy oN THE Rio GranpbeE, Sy Florence John- 
son Scott. The Naylor Company, San Antonio, 

MEN witH Rirtes, dy James T. DeShields. The 
Naylor Company, San Antonio. 

Tue Crow Inop1ans, by Robert H. Lowie. Farrar and Rinehart, 
New York. 


to touch upon requires an essay. I have just finished reading 

E. A. MclIlhenny’s four books: The Wild Turkey and Its 
Hunting, now unfortunately out of print, though surely the best 
work extant on that subject; Bird City; The Alligator’s Life 
History; and Befo? De War Spirituals. 

Some works of literature can be read with utter disregard of 
the author. It would be exceedingly interesting to know the full 
biographical facts about Shakespeare, but Hamlet can stand alone; 
it is the kind of literature that might have been written by gods 
who, having experienced all that the gamut of human existence 
can afford, then with memories immeasurably long had passed to 
the heights of objectivity. Other writings, like those of Mark 
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Twain, cannot be dissociated from their authors; such are those 
of Mr. Mcllhenny. Yet they are literary only as Gilbert White’s 
Natural History of Selborne and Fabre’s Social Life in the Insect 
World are literary. 

What I write here is written with the hope of introducing this 
man and his few books to a few civilized people who may care. In 
1872 Edward Avery MclIlhenny was born on Avery Island, which 
is off the Louisiana coast between the Texas line and New Orleans 
and which has been the property of his family for more than a 
hundred years. 


My greatest ambi:ion as a youngster [he says in the introduction to Befo’ 
De War Spirituals] was to be a hunter and trapper of the things of the wild. 
The great cypress swamps to the east of Avery Island extended unbroken for 
more than fifty miles; while the low wet prairies to the west extended a 
hundred and fifty miles into Texas. These swamps and wet prairies 
abounded with deer, bear, and all kinds of lesser animals and untold thou- 
sands of game birds... . 

John Goffney, one of our negroes, was a splendid hunter and woodsman; 
to him was given the task of instructing me in the ways of the wild... . 
Many was the day and night we spent in camp, building our own shelter of 
palm leaves or sleeping under our propped-up pirogue (a boat without seam 
or nail, shaped from a solid cypress log). John, besides being a skilful 
hunter, was a deacon of the church and a famous singer. He possessed one 
of the finest voices I ever listened to, and knew every spiritual of our section. 
We two would sit before our campfire, miles away from any habitation, and 
sing the now long-forgotten spirituals. 


In a memorable chapter of his book on the alligator, Mr. Mc- 
Ilhenny describes the roaring and bellowing of bull alligators 
that as boy and man he has listened to all the years of his life out 
in the vast swamps—a booming so powerful that it can be heard 
three miles away, vibrating the air with such force that a human 
being near the great bellower can feel his own diaphragm oscil- 
lating in response. 

Again in Bird City, this great naturalist—the greatest, I sup- 
pose, that the Gulf Coast of America has produced—recalls 


sitting in the boat with my father and uncles while they fished and being 
much more interested in watching the egrets and herons and other wading 
birds stalking along the edge of the flats in the shallow water, catching 
minnows and shrimp, than in the big fish that were being hauled in by the 
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fishermen. . . . Birds and animals fairly swarmed through the woods and 
over the prairies and waters of this section. . .. As I grew older, my interest 
in birds grew, and I eagerly read the many books about them my father got 
for me. 


The boy was well schooled in a formal way, too. 


The memories in individuals of an intelligent and long and 
permanently established country family always go back several 
lifetimes. So in writing of birds, alligators, wild turkeys, Negro 
spirituals, and other subjects belonging to the soil, Mr. Mc- 
Ilhenny has the advantage of inherited observations and tradi- 
tions stretching back far beyond his own life-span. Over and over 
he demonstrates that his interest in wild life has caused him to 
sit and wait and sit and wait day after day in order to view the 
phenomena of nature—for he who would learn of animals must 
be as patient and silent as the eight-eyed but virtually blind taran- 
tula that sits all night waiting for some insect to come within the 
feel and grasp of its tentacles. Mellowed by age, by inherited civi- 
lization, and by the nature with which he is in absolute harmony, 
rich in knowledge acquired both from books and from experience, 
and scientific beyond the cavil of the most precise pundits, this 
man Mcllhenny has the elements so mixed in him that while 
adding vastly to the sum of human knowledge, he has added yet 
more to the art and harmonies of living. 

In 1892, realizing that hunters were making the once abundant 
bird life of his native land almost extinct, he set aside two acres 
as a sanctuary, captured eight Snowy Herons, and began his work 
of conservation. The sanctuary now comprises about thirty-five 
acres and by actual count more than one hundred thousand herons 
and other coastal birds make it their summer breeding-ground, to 
say nothing of tens of thousands of ducks and other migratory 
fowl that take refuge there in the winter. Bird City on Avery 
Island is one of the distinguished places of America. Further- 
more, Mr. MclIlhenny has supervised the Louisiana State, the 
Sage, and the Rockefeller wild life refuges. Bird City tells of the 
foundation and growth of the sanctuary on Avery Island, but, 
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much more, it is a fascinating revelation of the lives of the birds 
who come there. 

As one who reads Mr. Mcllhenny’s books on wild turkeys and 
alligators will see, he is an inveterate and cunning hunter. Yet 
from sheer love of nature he has done much to preserve the alli- 
gator, which was threatened with extinction at the hands of hide- 
hunters. 

As for the book on Negro spirituals, it has the most sympa- 
thetic commentaries on Negro nature and singing that I have met 
with anywhere, unless the work of another Louisianan, R. Emmet 
Kennedy—author of Mellows and Black Cameos—be excepted. 
We are not likely to get a more faithful reproduction in print 
of both words and music than the book contains, although “there 
is no possibility of a written record’s illustrating how these songs 
[were and] should be sung, for the peculiar chanting tones and 
quavering half and quarter notes cannot be written.” 

It is so rare to meet in the South a man of means who puts 
more store in the graces of life that money directed by intelli- 
gence, taste, knowledge and imagination can provide, than in 
money itself, that I have a kind of reverential gratitude towards 
Mr. Mcllhenny. I think of the quarter of a million dollars 
secured by Fort Worth from State Centennial funds through 
political manipulation, in order to build bigger hog pens—and 
then I think of the benefactor of civilization on Avery Island. 


There are many persons in Texas who love what is beautiful 
and are poignantly rebellious against hard materiality. Amid tens 
of thousands of men scrambling for chunks of the vast sums being 
dispensed by the federal government (for it seems that we have 
become a race of pap-suckers and grabbers after public property) ; 
amid the lies and schemes and pretenses of politicians who would 
sell the whitest and cleanest deed that Stephen F. Austin ever did 
for a mess of votes; amid the sawdust piles that accredited rep- 
resentatives of the humanities in the universities and colleges of 
the land heap up and label ‘scholarship’—amid these clanging 
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and ugly surroundings, it is hard to remember the existence of 
the beautiful and of human sensitiveness. 

When the “livelier iris changes on the burnish’d dove,” a red- 
bird will trill whether it has an audience or not—even if no mate 
is by. But something beyond the primal urges connected with 
the seasons and the perpetuation of the species makes a poet sing. 
Neither science nor prophetic wisdom can say just what goes into 
the making of a poet; but that he has intelligence, a scientific 
sense of proportions, and usually an ambition to be heard, as well 
as imagination and a throbbing sensitiveness, will be granted. No 
great poet ever labored very long without an andience. When I 
realize how difficult it is to be conscious of any considerable num- 
ber of people in Texas who appreciate what is beautiful and when 
I am made aware of men and women all over the state striving to 
weave something of life into poetry, I feel like uncovering and 
doing them reverence. No matter what their achievements, they 
have been brave and fine and have made 2 noble reach. 

Reflections of this sort are occasioned by the new anthology of 
Texas verse entitled Texas Legacy, compiled by Lois F. Boyle. 
Laying down a general law, Donald Joseph says in a foreword to 
the book: “There is little, if any, joyous poetry of the first rank. 
That sensitive awareness to life; that stabbing consciousness of 
what life can do, and does, to us and to those we love, is the urge 
that makes men write poetry.” — 

“This sensitive awareness,” this “stabbing consciousness” are 
expressed in the anthology both objectively and subjectively. As 
an example of objectivity, there are among the selections from 
fifty verse writers in Texas Legacy four poems on the cotton- 
picker. In three of these poems the cotton-picker is a woman 
doomed to drudge; in the fourth, “Indigenous,” by Grace Noll 
Crowell, the pickers are generalized into a saccharine blur. “Her- 
itage,” by W. E. Bard, is a chronicle stark, brief, final: 

He took to wife a winsome lass and gay 
Who in the cotton picked as much as he. 


She made a hand, the neighbors say, 
Till she came twenty-three... . 
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The baby lived, frail likeness with her name, 
To feel the crushing, blind impact of life; 
Foredoomed to bondage, she became 

A cotton-picker’s wife. 


The heroine of “A Cotton Picker,” by Leola Christie Barnes, is 
the mother of a family who “from dawn to weary dusk” bend 
to pick 

The snowy fetters that chain them to toil. 


Finally, under the title of “White Trash” Mona Meier Nelson 
leaves opinions alone and employs dramatic monologue: 


Suddenly, she stands erect 

With groping mind, movement checked, 

And holds before her blinking eyes 

A cotton sprig. With grave surprise 

She turns it round and speaks. “Queer stuff 

To grow on bushes dried and rough. 

It’s like a flower,—but got no smell. 

There must be something . . . God? . . . Aw, well— 
You kids, out there! Quit hangin’ back 

An’ hurry up an’ fill yo’ sack. 


In this collection the better known poets of the region, accord- 
ing to my taste, do not achieve the best poetry. In such a poem as 
“Fve,” by Luella Boynton, I find the “fundamental brainwork” 
which is absent from the poems of a majority of the writers. In 
“Maples,” by Therese Lindsey, there is a deftness beyond ama- 
teurness. A number of the representatives are newspaper versi- 
fiers—but generalized talk about poetry is mostly futile. Give 
me grace and a fact of existence as expressed in “Disguised,” by 
Dorothy Callaway, even though it is not a great poem, and let 
the talk be: 


My love, who is a poet, 

Says that I’m a lily, 

Cool and white and slim. 

The dear! He doesn’t know it 
But I’m a skylark singing, 

A temple bell that’s ringing, 
And a golden censer swinging— 
All for him. 


Or why talk about poetry when there is not room to quote 
Charlotte Kelton’s “Beauty Growing Old,” or “Langsyne” by 
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Hope Ridings?—though I wil! put down these verses on an old, 
old theme by Naomi Sell Tally, from “Bread”: 


I wanted roses, 
Fragrant and red, 
Gay dancing slippers, 
A young prince to wed; 
Sables to wrap me, 
Jewels to shine, 
Low-whispered love words— 
These to be mine. 
But Life’s a shrewd trader— 
The roses are dead, 
The slippers long tarnished— 
I now ask for bread. 


Something of the same idea, with more of wistfulness, is in 
Fay M. Yauger’s “Daft Girl’s Choice”: 


And who was I to choose good gold 
Or shelter for my head 

When I could starve and tramp the roads, 
And break my heart instead? 


The pain is deeper in “For That Past Ecstasy,” by Aline 
Michaelis: 


So, when at last the veil was swept aside, 

And I beheld the empty shrine revealed, 

Though then some fire that burned within me died 
And from mirth’s touch my lips and heart were sealed, 
I could forgive, for that past ecstasy 

Which he, who never was, had brought to me. 


Two narrative poems stir my imagination. One is “Diezmo,” 
by Virginia Lee McConnell, which tells with subtlety and reserve 
how the sweetheart of one of the Mier men who drew a fatal 
black bean grew beans, pinching off the black ones and letting 
only the white grow. The other is “The Witch of Las Norias,” 
by Lucie Gill Price: 


Rosita heard 
Her screech-owl cry, 
Juan saw her lantern 


Float in the sky. 


Wild Life in the Southwest, by Oren Arnold, is a good book 
with civilized intent. It is written frankly for children; yet that 
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does not prevent its being interesting and informing for adults. 
Both author and publisher hope that it will be adopted as a read- 
er, and at the end of each chapter there is a “talking it over” 
page designed for the juvenile mind; yet the fact that the book 
might be a reader does not prevent its being readable. There was 
a time in the history of education when school readers were made 
up of the cream of literature, though under the present system 
of producing and choosing schoolbooks, a great many readers are 
anything but readable; too frequently they are trite, stiff, pat- 
ronizing in style, utterly lacking in anything that appeals to the 
imagination, colorless, vapid, lily-livered—printed epitomes of 
the souls and mentalities of lifeless pedagogues. 

Wild Life in the Southwest is not a work of imagination and 
its style is commonplace, but the facts with which it is replete 
are not commonplace and they are so ordered that they read. The 
book treats of coyotes, mustangs, rattlesnakes, mesquites, road run- 
ners, several forms of cacti, yucca, and agaves, polecats, owls, 
mockingbirds, panthers, prairie dogs, tarantulas, and other ex- 
amples of fauna and flora characteristic of the Southwest. 

The treatment of the much-persecuted tarantula will illustrate 
the method of the author. In the first place, the name of the 
creature derives from the fact that the bite of this big spider was 
once thought to be a cure for a disease of the nerves called tarant- 
ism; from having been considered a beneficent cure the bite of 
the tarantula came to be regarded as deadly. Yet, as Mr. Arnold 
points out, the tarantula is hardly poisonous at all; it cannot 
jump, as it is supposed to do; it is almost blind, depending on its 
feelers for guidance. Its eight eyes are so weak that they can 
merely distinguish light from darkness. The tarantula’s defense 
is to bluff, and the pose it strikes has been so effective that people 
now suppose the creature to be lethal. Aside from man, the worst 
enemy of the tarantula is an insect called the tarantula hawk. 

No intelligent person after reading this sensible and informed 
discussion will be inclined to kill a tarantula. The chapter on “the 
chemical warrior” likewise tends to make one wish he could have 
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a polecat for a pet. I still have enough faith in human nature to 
believe that the chapters on the mockingbird and the road runner 
would cause boys who read them to be less inclined to kill these 
birds. Folk beliefs, folk tales, and anecdotes are sprinkled lib- 
erally throughout the book. 

The publication of this work marks the entrance into the field 
of trade books of another ambitious Texas publisher—Banks Up- 
shaw and Company of Dallas. By the law of opposites I am re- 
minded that the Southwest Press of Dallas has gone into bank- 
ruptcy; it will be dissolved as soon as the assets can be disposed 
of under the federal laws governing bankruptcy. The president 
of this company, P. L. Turner, has, however, set up a new or- 
ganization known as the Turner Company. Whenever the history 
of civilization in the Southwest is written, a few paragraphs will 
have to be devoted to provincial publishing enterprises. From 
personal experience I could furnish a few facts on the subject. 


The other day there walked hesitatingly, diffidently into the 
Texas Room on the top floor of the University of Texas Library 
an old man evidently from the ranges. The gracious young woman 
at the desk, however, gave him confidence. “I wanted to see a 
book about Indian troubles,” he said. 

“Ts it Wilbarger’s Indian Depredations in Texas?” she asked. 

“That’s it.” | 

The book was placed in his hands. He fumbled it clumsily, yet 
softly. For him, print had not lost its primitive sacredness. “I’ve 
been laying off fifteen years to come and read in this book,” he 
said. Then he went on to explain that he had ridden 165 miles 
from Bracketville, in Kinney county. His family used to own 
the book, but long ago it was lost. He sat down and read, utterly 
absorbed, for two hours. “I’ve got to go now,” he said. “If there 
is ever a chance I’d sure like to buy that book. I’d like for my 
grandchildren to read it. It’s old Texas.” 

Wilbarger’s Indian Depredations in Texas was published in 
Austin in 1889. Of course the edition was small, and during late 
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years the book has been sold at very high prices by dealers in 
rare and out-of-print books, anywhere from ten to fifty dollars, 
according to the ability of the dealer and the affluence and sus- 
ceptibility of the purchaser. Now it has been reprinted as the first 
in a list of about twenty reprints—all good and worthy Texas 
items—to be brought out by the Steck Company, of Austin. This 
company has a plantagraph machine for making facsimile repro- 
ductions. Civilized people all over the state will be thankful for 
the enterprise that is making available so many volumes now vir- 
tually unprocurable. The items to be reproduced include Duval’s 
Early Times in Texas and Adventures of Bigfoot Wallace, Noah 
Smithwick’s Evolution of a State, Stapp’s Prisoners of Perote, 
Green’s Mier Expedition, Baker’s Texas Scrap Book, Yoakum’s 
History of Texas (two volumes), Kendall’s Senta Fe Expedition, 
John J. Linn’s Reminiscences, Mary Austin Holley’s History of 
Texas, Reid’s Texas Rangers, Field’s Three Years in Texas, and 
Foote’s Texas and Texans (two volumes), as well as several other 
items. 

As for the Wilbarger volume itself, it stands unique among 
pioneer chronicles. It was originally published forty-six years ago; 
the author and compiler had then been in Texas for fifty years 
and for the last twenty years of that time had been collecting 
material from early settlers and other sources. The book is more 
than a collection of narratives about Indian scalpings and frontier 
ferocity; it pictures the ways of a life that long ago passed for- 
ever. 

One of the remarkable features about this book is that it con- 
tains between thirty and forty illustrations drawn by O. Henry. 
Sydney Porter’s name (O. Henry) nowhere appears in the book, 
but when the book was coming out he was a young man in Austin 
given to drawing as well as to writing, and from one or two men 
who were helping to enterprise the book affidavits have been se- 
cured proving conclusively that O. Henry was paid to illustrate 
it. Certainly the illustrations, which are faithfully reproduced, 
have remarkable character even though they are at times absurd. 
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They have a freshness, a sense of humor, and an originality that 
mark them as having come from no common hand. 


In order to take advantage of the Centennial demand—a de- 
mand daily growing more audible—for material on Texas back- 
grounds, the Naylor Company of San Antonio has instituted a 
magazine called The Epic Century, has just added four Texas 
books to its already rather numerous list, and promises yet other 
books. 

Thus They Lived, by Joseph William Schmitz, Professor of 
History in St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, is a brief study 
of social life in Texas during the period of the Republic. That 
the author is on the right track is the best that can be said of it. 
He is not a master of his subject and did not investigate far 
enough before writing. The theme is worthy of an ample volume; 
in the hands of a master it could be made as fascinating as it 
would be instructive, a peer to Macaulay’s famous chapter on 
“England in 1685.” 

Old Rough and Ready on the Rio Grande, by Florence John- 
son Scott, is a chronicle of General Taylor’s movements in Texas 
at the opening of the Mexican War. To it is appended a brief 
summary of the Mier Expedition, the brave story of which is 
epitomized much better than it is here by Bechdolt in Tales of the 
Old Timers, and the full and moving narrative of which as told 
by Thomas J. Green in the Journal of the Texian Expedition 
against Mier, long out of print and procurable only at a high 
premium, is fortunately now being reissued by the Steck Com- 
pany, of Austin. 

Another of the Naylor books, Tall Men with Long Rifles, is 
by James T. DeShields of Dallas, known as the author of Border 
Wars of Texas and Cynthia Ann Parker. It is mostly the narra- 
tive of a noted frontiersman named Creed Taylor; Mr. De- 
Shields would have added to the interest of the volume had he 
told how he came to possess this narrative and how much of it 
Taylor actually composed. That old Creed Taylor sitting on a 
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rawhide-bottomed chair did not write of Texas as “the El Dorado 
of America” and of “strategic”? moves and “commingled re- 
sponses,” or dictate much other such jargon put into his mouth, 
I am very sure. One looks in vain for the rough and soil-flavored 
language that must have been natural to the old pioneer. His 
narrative includes a personal description of the battle of San 
Jacinto as he saw it; yet among the men listed as having been 
present on April 21, 1836, the authoritative work of Lou Kemp 
and Sam Dixon, The Heroes of San Jacinto, does not list the name 
of Creed Taylor, and Lou Kemp has assured me that there is no 
mistake as regards this man. 

To me the most convincing and interesting part of the book is 
the stories about the Alamo that Taylor says came to him by 
word of mouth after the battle—stories of the nine men said 
to have deserted the Texan force and of the lovelorn Mexican 
woman who after the slaughter was accomplished went inside the 
walls of the Alamo, found the body of her lover, folded his 
hands across his breast, placed a small cross on it, and then when 
she was ordered away dipped her handkerchief in his yet fresh 
blood and “carried it away in her bosom.” 

Of equal rank with these tales is that of ‘Kentuck,’ one of the 
men who escaped from Goliad. His narrative brings inevitably to 
mind John C. Duval’s Early Times in Texas, an ingenuous nar- 
rative which an early historian said would some day be recognized 
by the school children of Texas as their own Robinson Crusoe. 
It has thrilled me many times; I retold it in On the Open Range, 
and I am grateful that it is also among the volumes soon to be 
reprinted by the Steck Company. 


To me, at least, Robert T. Lowie’s The Crow Indians is a new 
kind of book. It is not a one-idead thesis full of technical jargon; 
it is not a bloodless transcript made by a mechanical linguist, as 
so many of the Indian studies sponsored by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology are; it is anything but a dilettante call upon read- 
ers to admire the myths and homemade embroidery of aborigines 
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(the handicraft of the natives usually being superior to that of 
the writers as well as to the myths). Mr. Lowie, a man as well as 
a great scholar and thinker, has written a book based on many 
years of personal contacts with the Crows, fortified by a mastery 
of the written records bearing on both these and other Plains 
Indians. Since 1912 he has been publishing studies on the Crows; 
now he has woven his knowledge into a comprehensive interpre- 
tation. Their tribal organization, arts, club life, religion, dances, 
rites and festivals, traditional tales (a number of which are re- 
counted), and their outlook on life—all phases of the primitive 
way of living are set forth. 

To illustrate the manner of approach, I shall quote a passage 
that has to do with horses: 

Doubtless the stimuli for military enterprise were not uniform, varying 
with different situations. Utilitarian urges appear but were certainly not 
dominant. The desire for horses was the most “economical” motive of 
Plains Indian warfare; yet a Crow rated higher for cutting loose one 
picketed horse than for lifting a dozen freely roaming about. And what 
was the use of horses after one got them? Gray-bull acquired 70 to 90 
head, but a few fleet animals for the buffalo chase, several mounts, and a 
few pack-horses would have been more than ample for his needs. The Crow, 
unlike the Central Asiatic Turks, never dreamt of milking mares or eating 
horse flesh. A large herd had sheer ostentation value; the owner could offer 


twenty horses for a wife instead of five; and he could give frequent 
presents to his wife’s clansfolk if he liked to hear himself eulogized. 


The final chapter of the book, called “World View,” is as good 
an interpretation of a people as I know. I enjoyed reading the 
book the more because old Jim Beckwourth, the most extraodinary 
liar that the West ever produced—and it has been prolific in pro- 
ducing liars—whose adventures were set down eighty years ago 
by T. D. Bonner, had so much to say about the Crows, among 
whom he lived as chief. The Crow Indians and The Life and 
Adventures of James P. Beckwourth are a world apart, but it takes 
the poles to make the circle ample. 
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TWO SOUTHERN NOVELS 
By SaraH CHOKLA 


Don’r You Weep, Don’r You Moan, dy Richard Coleman. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Deep Dark River, dy Robert Rylee. Farrar and Rinehart, New 
York. 


WO young Southerners, Richard Coleman of Charles- 

ton and Robert Rylee, formerly of Memphis, each twen- 

ty-seven, have begun their literary careers with novels 
drawn from their observation of Negro life. 

The Charleston of Porgy, with its colorful Tradd Street and 
the waterfront and the nearby plantation islands of the Gullahs, 
provides the setting for Mr. Coleman’s Don’t You Weep, Don’t 
You Moan. His story is interesting to read, and though here and 
there the details of an encounter, amorous or with razors, prove 
somewhat strong for an average stomach, the narrative has what 
it takes to draw a reader on to the last word. In a day when it is 
more fashionable to let the reader scratch his head over the end- 
ing than to wind things up definitely, a conclusion like Mr. Cole- 
man’s is extraordinarily pleasing. 

What chiefly recommends Don’t You Weep, Don’t You Moan 
is not the philosophic content, for there is little; it is not the social 
implications, for there are none; it is, rather, the writer’s enthusi- 
asm for and understanding of his subject. He is neither indignant 
nor pious nor bitter nor sentimental nor any of the things we are 
accustomed to find that Southern writers are. He has gusto and 
laughter. What Mr. Coleman really does best is to describe a hot 
supper of sweet potatoes and pork; he can make your mouth water 
for grits or fried fish even though ordinarily you wouldn’t look 
at either one. The street cries, the debbil fightings, the barbecues, 
the dumb-suppers, the wild dancing all are presented with a 
vividness born of knowledge. 


To Robert Rylee, the Mississippi setting of his Deep Dark 
River is important, but more important still is Mose Southwick; 
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and equally important with this self-appointed man of God is 
the way of life followed by the people among whom Mose must 
live. 

Mose is a ‘good nigger,’ a man of principle with a sense of 
what is due him, yet full of humility. His great hope is to be 
ordained. Circumstance, or in other words the fact that he is a 
Negro in a state where the only defense a Negro can legitimately 
offer to the aggression (physical or moral) of a white man is to 
run, undoes him. The portraits of Mose, of a half-wit child, 
Precious, of a mean skunk of an overseer named Birney, of a 
valiant woman lawyer who champions Mose on trial for his life, 
are excellent. 

Though, like Mr. Coleman’s novel, Mr. Rylee’s is a first book, 
it has few if any betraying signs. Where in the Charleston narra- 
tive’a certain greenness of style (as, for instance, fondness for 
the word ‘blob’) reminds one he is reading an initial work, there 
is a sure, firm sense of fitness bespeaking maturity in the prose 
of Deep Dark River. 

Between the mildewy crumblings of Faulkner to the left and 
the ever-flowering oleanders of So Red the Rose on the right, 
Deep Dark River cuts a course of its own, imitative of neither, 
avoiding both extremes. Sharply aware of the decadence of the 
Old South, and of injustice done the Negro, the young writer 
conveys his impressions without conveying at the same time a 
despair of possible change for the better. 

His description of the troublous Mississippi, almost symbolic 
of a Destiny undirected and unpredictable, has power. Even finer 
is the sermon of Mose on the porch of the prison where he will 
pass his life; he tells of the Free Worl’, which no man can 
achieve “ ’thout he have he cross wid him,” a heavy burden to 
carry. 

That a young man, a born Southerner, has been able to write 
this book, to speak out of the South where his family has lived 
for generations, with the honesty of Deep Dark River, is heart- 
ening. It is an augury of light in a dark place. 
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SOUTHWEST 


Sxy Determines, 4y Ross Calvin. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


N THIS book the author under- 

takes to find the common denomi- 
nator of life in the Southwest. In a 
rather unscientific manner, he states 
the conclusion at the first of his book 
and spends the rest of the time prov- 
ing his hunch correct. A more ac- 
curate method would have been a de- 
tailed discussion followed by such 
conclusions as the facts permitted. I 
am not quarreling with Dr. Calvin’s 
deduction, however: it is the same as 
that arrived at by Mary Austin, Frank 
Applegate, and several other writers 
of the region. Aridity, writes Dr. 
Calvin, is the great determinant of 
culture in this region, and for the 
aridity the sky is responsible. There- 
fore sky determines. 

The first third of the book is right- 
ly devoted to study of the climatic, 
geological, and soil factors in the 
Southwest. Clouds sweeping up from 
both oceans begin to condense only 
when they strike the highest and cold- 
est ranges. Over the mesas and low- 
lands vapor passes without producing 
rain, on account of reflected heat. The 
result is a fairly heavy precipitation in 
the mountains. This is stored in the 
form of snow and gradually allowed to 
melt and run down into the valleys, 
which are with this exception practical- 
ly without water. The result naturally 
is that culture depends on the rapidly 
rushing streams (of which the great 
exemplar is the Rio Grande), and that 
tribes and nations have lived only in 
thin strands across the arid country. 

As a result of the differential pre- 
cipitation there are very marked vari- 
ations in fauna and flora. On the 
mesa, one finds the rattlesnake, the 
jack-rabbit, the prairie-dog; in the 
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mountains, deer, bear, and the large 
cats. Vegetation varies from the creo- 
sote bush, typical of the lower Sono- 
ran belt, to the spruce of the Can- 
adian. That this adaptation is easily 
explicable and perfectly reasonable 
takes away none of its wonders for 
the author. 

From these introductory exposi- 
tions, Dr. Calvin passes on to consider 
the nature of the terrain and the 
quantity of rainfall as determinants in 
the life of the inhabitants. Naturally 
the earliest men, those most depend- 
ent on Nature, erected their dwellings 
at the water’s edge, since the river 
meant for them food, shelter, and 
drink, none of which they could find 
in open mesa country. So the Pajari- 
tans settled by a river bank, and so 
they moved away quietly and peace- 
ably when the river dried up. Dr. 
Calvin points out there is no reason, 
however, to suppose that the climate 
has c ged definitely since that lost 
people left their cliff houses, What 
made them leave then? It is his guess 
—and it seems very logical—that a 
rather severe, but temporary, drouth 
was the chief cause. Later he adds an- 
other suggestion—but without suff- 
cient emphasis—that seems to me even 
more cogent. ‘That is the supposition 
that these people may have farmed 
their land to death. Everything favors 
that idea: the original sparseness of 
the soil, lack of crop rotation, limita- 
tion of available (irrigable) Jand, ig- 
norance of fertilizing methods, and 
many other similar factors. 

It was likewise the perpetual arid- 
ity of the country that determined the 
life of the Pueblo tribes, that planted 
them in communal houses beside the 
rivers. In precisely the opposite man- 
ner it decided the mode of life of the 
Apaches, who attained the logical 
development of their type of civiliza- 
tion with the capture of horses. Even 
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the conguistadores could not escape 
control from the sky. They had to 
follow along the waterways in order 
to be able to survive; in so doing they 
failed to find the mines which they 
came in search of. That left nothing 
for them to do but to sit down by the 
Rio Grande and herd cattle and sheep. 
Thus the climate converted the bril- 
liant military fervor of the Spaniards 
in that region into a fierce religious 
zeal. 

But in the same manner that the 
valor of the conguistadores sicklied in 
the scorching heat, the missionaries’ 
efforts flagged. Though the pueblenos 
nominally became Christians, they 
really modified Franciscan Catholi- 
cism to suit their own needs—a thing 
naturally to be expected since in_arid 
regions the worship of sky gods is 
obviously more appropriate than a sem- 
itic-hellenic abstract religion. 

Into the scene, which now contained 
fragments of the Spanish, half-breed 
Indian-Spanish, and Pueblo Indian 
races, the American next came. At 
first, subject to the environment like 
the other occupants of the land, the 
Americans became ranchmen. Some- 
what iater with the increase of techno- 


logical devices and a genius for the - 


gigantic, they began to impose their 
wills on the desert. The result is 
Elephant Butte Dam, a railroad along 
the Rio Grande, a telegraph system, 
and asphalt across the sand, all of 
which contribute to modify and de- 
feat the hostile environment. 

This book is an interesting attempt, 
and a successful one. At times the au- 
thor, borne away by the beauty of the 
things he has seen, writes something 
nearer poetry than science. That is 
of course permissible, but it leaves 
one with the suspicion that Dr. Cal- 
vin’s biology or botany may be get- 
ting a little thin. As for the idea 
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behind the whole work, I cannot re- 
gard it as either new or noteworthy, 
since Mary Austin covered in far 
fuller and more scientific manner the 
adaptation of plant and animal to the 
desert. 

Joun CHaPpMan 


TWO BOOKS ON AMERICA’S 
SOUTHWEST 


Diccinc THE SouTHweEsT, 4y Ann 
Axtell Morris. Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, New York. 


Mesa Lanp: The History and Ro- 
mance of the American Southwest, dy 
Anna Wilmarth Ickes. The Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 


AY n AxTELL Morris and her hen 
band are members of the posse of 
archeologists in the Southwest, hunting 
traces of the men who populated 
America centuries ago. Digging in the 
Southwest is proof that such a pursuit 
can be as absorbing as detective work. 
Mrs. Morris’s delightfully informal 
descriptions of the dangers encoun- 
tered, the excitement accompanying 
the turning of a spadeful of earth and 
the solving of a cryptogram, and the 
task of arranging the sequence of cul- 
tures in America’s past, will go far in 
popularizing her favorite science. She 
tells how the archeologist goes about 
his work, the specific techniques ob- 
served, and the general rules followed. 
Then she outlines the eight aboriginal 
culture stages: Basket Maker I, II, III, 
and Pueblo I, II, III, IV, V. The tree- 
ring system and the effect of sun spots 
are discussed in connection with the 
dating of the building of certain In- 
dian pueblos. According to this system 
of dating, Pueblo Bonito is the oldest, 
having been built during the years 
919-1130 A. D. 

This book explains why the South- 
west is called “one of the preéminent 
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archeological fields in the world.” Its 
climate and soil plus time have made 
it a rich treasure trove for the archeolo- 
gists in their attempt to be the real dis- 
coverers of America and to turn pre- 
history into history. 


Mesa Land may well be recommend- 
ed as parallel reading to Digging in 
the Southwest. Its author, Mrs. Ickes, 
member of Congress from Illinois and 
wife of the Secretary of the Interior, 
has spent ten years traveling in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Utah, and Colo- 
rado. Her admirable failure to de- 
scribe adequately the atmosphere and 
beauty of the region is another proof 
of the truth of Charles Lummis’s state- 
ment that a description of the atmos- 
pheric effects of the Southwest offers 
“the most hopeless wall against which 
language has ever butted its ineffectual 
head.” Mrs. Ickes recognizes this, and 
among her reasons for making the at- 
tempt is her desire to enable the new- 
comer, the careless tourist, and the na- 
tive white to catch some of the ro- 
mance and glamor of the region. She 
insists that there must be new stand- 
ards of beauty to appraise the scenery, 
revamped art standards to value the 
aboriginal art, and adjusted ethical 
convictions to understand the actions 
and outlook of the Indian. Another of 
her reasons is the wish to make clear 
“the difference between Indian and 
Indian, a distinction not always kept 
in mind by our Government which 
has passed the same laws for Osage 
and Ojibway, Iroquois and Sioux, 
home-loving Pueblo people and roving 
Navajo, when the only connection be- 
tween them was that their ancestors 
were all here before we were.” 

Beginning with its discovery by the 
Spaniards in 1540, she vividly sketches 
the general history of the region to the 
present time before taking up the his- 
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tory and characteristics of each Indian 
tribe now dwelling in this section. 
Her discussion of roads, the means of 
reaching the reservations, and the 
dances and other religious festivals of 
the Indians gives her book the effect of 
a travel book, but it has not the usual 
objectionable features of such books. 
The book is enriched by anecdotes of 
Indians and amusing experiences of 
the author among these people. 
Gusta B. Nance 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
WESTERN AMERICA 


Tue ExpLoraTion oF WESTERN 
America, 1800-1850, An Historical 
Geography, dy E. W. Gilbert. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


HIS book, dealing with a period 

in the western expansion of the 
United States which pessesses com- 
paratively little literature of an or- 
ganized and authentic nature, fills a 
great need. Various chronicles of ex- 
peditions into the West are available 
to the research student, but their in- 
accessibility prohibits their use by the 
general reader. Here for the first time 
is collected a vast amount of scattered 
data concerning the explorations of 
this period, in a readable, authentic 
volume. 

The book is illustrated with numer- 
ous sketch maps of the routes of the 
several expeditions. It is unfortunate 
that the maps used do not give more 
detail so that the average reader might 
determine the exact location of certain 
important features without having to 
refer to an atlas. Political boundaries 
of the states, although not existing at 
the date of the maps, might have been 
added to clarify the map sketches, and 
make them more definite. 

After an introductory section deal- 
ing with the exploration of western 


all 


America, the book gives a detailed 
analysis of the. natural environment of 
the region through descriptions of the 
physical geography, climate, drainage, 
natural vegetation, native animals, and 
Indian inhabitants. This is followed 
by a historical account of the major 
expeditions that led to the discovery 
of the chief transcontinental routes. 
The volume is well documented, pro- 
viding in footnotes source material for 
further study. It is interesting to note 
that the author, a Briton, has collected 
his materials concerning the explora- 
tion of the West, has given them a 
geographical interpretation, and has 
produced a scholarly work entirely 
from documentary sources, without 
visiting the regions under discussion. 
While the book presents no new ma- 
terial, its compactness, orderly arrange- 
ment, and authenticity should assure it 
a place on the reference shelf of every 
student of the history or geography of 


the West. Epwin J. Foscue 


AMERICAN WRITERS AND THE 
INDIAN 


Tue Inpian 1n AMERICAN LITERA- 
TuRE, Jy Albert Keiser. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 


iw THIS scholarly book on the In- 
dian as portrayed by some of the 
major figures in American literature, 
Dr. Keiser offers invaluable aid to the 
student of sociology and American 
culture as well as to the studeat of 
literature. After considering the early 
narratives by Captain John Smith and 
Mary Rowlandson, he confines his 
survey to a selected number of Amer- 
ican writers of fiction, poetry, and 
drama. Consequently the study fails 
to give the complete story of the part 
played by the Indian in American lit- 
erature, but Dr. Keiser’s well-balanced 
estimate of the works considered and 
his excellent bibliography should go 
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far in interesting others in this long- 
neglected field. 

Not only does he analyze each. au- 
thor’s portrait of the Indian for its 
truth in presenting the native, its ac- 
ceptance by the public, and its literary 
value, but he also summarizes the va- 
rious explanations offered concerning 
the causes which tended toward the ex- 
tinction of the natives and their fail- 
ure to maintain their own culture. 
For instance, Cooper stressed the de- 
grading influence of the all-potent 
fire-water and the inability of the In- 
dian to use firearms effectively. He 
also recorded their horrible massacres 
of the helpless and the drinking of 
human blood, which would seem to 
call. for the uprooting of such a race. 

Bryant emphasized the hostility of 
Indian tribes toward rival tribes, while 
Thoreau felt that extinction would 
probably come to the Indian because 
of the natural dominance of civiliza- 
tion over savagery. Dr. Keiser says, 
“Fatalist that Thoreau professes to be 
in regard to the destiny of individvals, 
he also holds that this same fate un- 
doubtedly has made the Indian what 
he is, and by giving him certain quali- 
ties, fate likewise decrees his extinc- 
tion. Retaining his habits wonderfully, 


-he is still the same man that the dis- 


coverers found. The history of the 
red man is essentially a history of fixed 


habits of stagnation, while that of the - 


white man is a history of improve- 
ment. The white man’s brow is clear 
and distinct; it is eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon with him; with the In- 
dian it is four o’clock in the morning, 
and a slight haze or mist always covers 
his brow.” Still other writers regarded 
the passing of Indian freedom as the 
price demanded by progress, and la- 
mented in true Virgilian manner the 
cruelty and injustice involved therein. 

Dr. Keiser finds that although Rous- 
seau’s and Chateaubriand’s dream of 
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nature’s nobleman living the perfect 
life in the American wilderness was 
not without influence on our literature, 
the forces of romanticism were less 
potent here than in Europe and even 
at their height were constantly modi- 
fied by the realities close at hand. In 
his interesting review of the extant 
dramatic treatments of the Indian, he 
says that Mary Austin’s The Arrow- 
maker (1911), with its realism and 
fidelity to aboriginal life, is the “best 
Indian drama produced during the 
last eighty years.” The popularity of 
the stage Indian was strictly limited to 
the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and most of the sixty dramas on 
this subject were written before 1850. 
While aboriginal material has been 
utilized comparatively seldom in plays 
during more recent years, Dr. Keiser 
shows that the interest of poets and 
novelists in this material has not di- 
minished, as is evident from the works 
of Neihardt, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 
Gusta B. Nance 


TEXAS ARCHEOLOGY 


BULLETIN oF THE Texas ARCHEO- 
LOGICAL AND PALEONTOLOGICAL So- 
ciety, Volume V, 1933. Published by 
the Society, Abilene, Texas. 


HIS volume of the Bulletin of 

the Texas Archeological and Pale- 
ontological Society pursues the plan of 
former volumes; it contains nine arti- 
cles devoted to Texas archeology be- 
sides official reports and other data 
concerning the Society. 

Two of the articles are by cele- 
brated anthropologists of New Eng- 
land: one is by Dr. Warren K. Moore- 
head of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, and another is by Dr. 
Ernest A. Hooton, physical anthropol- 
ogist of Harvard University. 

Dr. Moorehead sets forth the im- 
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portance of the Texas archeological 
field and indicates its relations to ad- 
jacent fields, particularly to the Pueblo 
and to the Mississippi Valley fields. 
His estimate of the importance of the 
Panhandle area, in which he has done 
research along the Canadian, has been 
more than justified by the striking 
discoveries made in that area by Dr. 
W. C. Holden and Mr. Floyd V. 
Studer since the writing of the article. 

Dr. Hooton presents a detailed 
study of five skulls taken from ancient 
burials in the Abilene region. These 
skulls are highly significant because of 
their extreme dolichocephaly. They 
are specimens of a highly dolicho- 
cephalous people who occupied Cen- 
tral and South Texas before the com- 
ing of the historical tribes of those re- 
gions. 

The other articles, written by Tex- 
ans and members of the Texas Arche- 
ological and Paleontological Society, 
are descriptions of the researches of 
the respective writers into archeologi- 
cal sites of Texas or adjacent fields, 
except the article by Mr. Henry E. 
Elrod, which deals with the general 
problem of the weathering and patina- 
tion of flint artifacts. 

Altogether this publication is high- 
ly creditable to the Society. It affords 
the only regular and dependable means 
existing at present in Texas for get- 
ting into print new discoveries in 
Texas archeology. Articles on paleon- 
tology, which have appeared occasion- 
ally in other volumes, might have ap- 
peared perhaps to better advantage in 
some of the numerous journals devoted 
to geology. The relationship between 
paleontology and archeology is too re- 
mote, particularly in America, to jus- 
tify a common publication. The result 
is rather incongruous. 

J. E. Pearce 


HISTORY OF A SECTION 


Granp Prairie, Sy James K. Greer. 
Tardy Publishing Company, Dallas. 


CCEPTING Professor Turner’s 
theory that “the frontier and the 
section are two of the most funda- 
mental factors in American history,” 
James K. Greer has attempted to pre- 
sent the economic and social conditions 
of a particular section during its fron- 
tier period. The history of the Grand 
- Prairie region of Texas between 1850 
and 1890 is full of dramatic episodes: 
Indian fights and adventures with pred- 
atory animals indiscriminately called 
“varmints”; the Civil War and Recon- 
struction problems; buffalo hunts in the 
*seventies; the hey-day of the cowboy, 
the trail-driver, the bad man, the sher- 
iff, and the Ranger; fence-cutting wars 
between the cattleman and the hoe- 
man. Even politics were vivid. Dis- 
gruntled farmers and stockmen met to 
organize the Grange and the Farmers’ 
Alliance; the Greenbackers formulated 
new party principles with hysterical 
enthusiasm. 

But the book is not primarily an ac- 
count of spectacular events: the dra- 
matic incidents are shown against the 
background of everyday pioneer life. 
The author describes the character of 


the early settlers in the Grand Prairie, 


their origins and ways of living. He 
gives the value of land, livestock, and 
staple commodities in a country which 
knew the necessity of counting the 
cost. One chapter honors the courag- 
eous daughters of the frontier. An- 
other tells of conditions in the fifties: 
means of transportation; Austin as a 
city of less than three thousand popu- 
lation using candles to light public 
places; early schools and churches. 
The author’s narrative method, using 
the first person to make the facts more 
vivid, is highly successful. The use of 
personal letters to tell of the Civil War 
days is a less happy device; although 
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they contain interesting material, they 
are too disconnected to hold the read- 
er’s attention as the personal narrative 
does, 

The value of such an attempt to 
realize the basic character of a region 
by studying its formative past is sug- 
gested in the last sentence of the book: 
“And we of the Grand Prairie who 
had any roots in the soil felt that we 
were indeed rich, regardless of our 
financial status.” A consciousness of the 
cultural inheritance and of the dis- 
tinctive character of a section is neces- 
sary if its people would have “roots 
in the soil.” 

CHARLOTTE SALMON 


BIOGRAPHY OF LEWIS 


MERIWETHER Lewis oF LEwis AND 
Crark, 4y Charles Morrow Wilson. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 


THs volume is published as the 

first biography of Meriwether 
Lewis. Lewis certainly deserves a bi- 
ography, and the present account is at- 
tractive and interesting. It is not, how- 
ever, a biography that satisfies the tech- 
nical historian: the imaginary conver- 
sations—perhaps just such conversa- 
tions as young Lewis and Clark did 
carry on as they trudged through mud 
“red as blood” in the army of Mad 
Anthony Wayne—can hardly be based 
on recorded fact. 

The real burden of the book is of 
course the exploration of the North- 
west. The narrative is the most read- 
able yet published, although it is not 
the first time the story has been told, 
and although there are already in exis- 
tence more scientific treatises on the 
Expedition. The reviewer feels that 
the author would have enhanced the 
value of his book had he stated more 
clearly the modern names of points 
along the way. Sergeant Floyd died 
and was buried where Sioux City, 
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Iowa, now stands, but one would not 
know it from the account of Mr. Wil- 
son. Sioux City is very proud of the 
Floyd association and has constructed 
a park about the bluff where he is 
buried. 

One grave geographical error is to 
be noted. The author states that the 
explorers in their journey down the 
Columbia reached Puget Sound. Any 
citizen of Oregon or Washington 
would smile at this slip. 

As a book of adventure this volume 
is really absorbing. It is most attrac- 
tively printed, bound, and illustrated. 
But it is a story and not a history. 

H. A. Trexter 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT THE 
CIVIL WAR 


A Reset War Diary aT THE 
ConrepERATE Capitat, J. B. 
Jones. New Edition in two volumes 
edited by Howard Swiggett. O/d Hick- 
ory Press, New York. 


HEN the Southern delegates 

met at Montgomery early in 
February, 1861, J. B. Jones, who was 
on the staff of a Philadelphia paper, 
resigned and set out for Alabama. He 
was more than fifty years old and con- 
sidered himself beyond the age of a 
combatant. Already the author of a 
book, Wild Western Scenes, which had 
gone through several editions, he de- 
sired a place with the new government, 
close in where he might observe events 
and obtain materials for a diary. Thus, 
unlike other diaries covering the period 
—those of Welles, Bates, Chase, and 
Mrs. Chesnut, for example—this one 
was written consciously for publica- 
tion. 

In 1866 the Diary appeared in two 
volumes. The original work is so well 
known that little need be said of its 
virtues and defects. Though it may be 
gossipy, biased, and occasionally given 
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to patriotic rant, its value cannot be 
denied. In no other place can much of 
its information be found. Those inter- 
ested in the War Between the States 
can read it more than once with 
profit. But the original sets now are 
scarce and sell for twenty-five dollars 
each. Consequently the publishers of 
this new edition have well served the 
less opulent libraries. 

This edition is attractive in format, 
and presents several features not fur- 
nished by the original. The latter has 
no index, and this lack was very annoy- 
ing to one wishing to make quick ref- 
erence to the book. The new set has an 
exhaustive index for each volume. In 
addition to this improvement, the edi- 
tor has provided explanatory footnotes. 
Unfortunately, however, the footnotes 
have not been prepared with sufficient 
care. Information is presented which, 
though it may be correct, is not backed 
by references. For instance, note 2 on 
page 55 of volume I reads: “Lee 
equipped and organized 30,000 state 
troops”; but no authority is mentioned. 
Similarly, note 1 on page 72 of the 
same volume quotes from a letter of 
Davis to Beauregard, but cites no 
source. At the foot of page 43 of volume 
I a “Mr. Browne,” referred to in the 
text by Jones, is designated as “Later 
Colonel Brown, A.D.C. to Davis.” In 
this reference and in many others 
initials are missing. Some readers 
might appreciate them. Also, there are 
occasional errors. For instance, in the 
note on page 103 of volume II, “Ows- 
ley” is spelled “Owsler,” and although 
one of his books is directly quoted, 
the title is not mentioned. 

Yet despite some peculiarities of the 
editing, which perhaps only the cap- 
tious will notice, this new edition of 
the famous Diary is very welcome. The 
valuable index for each volume, the 
attractive format, and the pertinent In- 
troduction, as well as the really useful 
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footnotes, make the new edition far 
more serviceable than the original. It 
it surprising that the Diary was not 
reissued years ago. 


GENERAL GeEorcE Brinton McC.Let- 
Lan, 4y William Starr Myers. The 
Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. 


[7 IS a sad experience to follow the 

career of a fine gentleman whose 
cursus honorum, mounting upward to 
a position of authority which fortune 
gives to very few, ends at last in dis- 
appointment and a persecution com- 
plex. Such a débicle has been the fate 
of Generals Beauregard, Hood, Buell, 
Joseph E. Johnston, and McClellan of 
the War Between the States, and 
Moltke, Kluck, and Falkenhayn of the 
late war. They and their friends have 
written long books of apology and ex- 
planation which to the men themselves 
and to their defenders apparently seem 
plausible. But the public of their own 
day condemned them; and readers of 
the apologies must often feel these 
generals should have accepted their 
fates philosophically. 

As men, these damaged souls may 
have been superior to their more suc- 
cessful contemporaries; but for what- 
ever reason, they failed, and the reader 
wishes the story could have rested 
there. Joe Johnston maintained, and 
with reason, that in 1864 he held back 
from Atlanta a better army than Lee 
checked in front of Richmond, and 
with fewer casualties—yet he was re- 
moved, while Lee was praised and 
later almost deified. But the world 
made its judgment at the time, and 
that judgment will not be changed. 

McClellan, the subject of Myers’s 
new biography, was one of these mis- 
understood men. He was a cultured 
gentleman and was known as the Chris- 
tian Soldier. His father was a profes- 
sor of surgery and the family had so- 
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cial status in Philadelphia. In the ante- 
bellum army McClellan was highly es- 
teemed by Jefferson Davis and Robert 
E. Lee. Indeed, Davis, as Secretary of 
War, had made McClellan his pet. It 
is not surprising that McClellan, a 
general who had been a civil engineer 
and a railroad president, should have 
failed to appreciate a Lincoln and 
should have patronized a Grant; yet 
the fact that he was too honest to hide 
the somewhat snobbish elements in his 
character was one of the causes of his 
professional undoing. When at the 
early age of thirty-five McClellan was 
placed in command of the Federal 
armies, he had reached a station few 
soldiers ever attain. Yet he lacked the 
verve, the élan, the dash, the abandon, 
or some other positive quality, which 
might have made the difference be- 
tween drawn battles and successes. 
McClellan lacked that quality which 
Lee, Jackson, Grant, and Sheridan pos- 
sessed, but which was missing in John- 
ston and Beauregard. All three were 
loyal to their men and respected by 
their officers, but their political supe- 
riors in Richmond and Washington dis- 
trusted them, and, a yet more serious 
handicap, they could arouse little pub- 
lic approval. Consequently, when these 


_ officers were removed Davis and Lin- 


coln were safe from an effective public 
wrath. The public demands victories 
in a soldier, and these splendid soldiers 
did not produce them. Their elaborate 
apologies are thus a little pathetic. 
Though McClellan had the best of 
intentions, he was utterly without po- 
litical sagacity in a war which reeked 
with politics. He had the bad habit of 
writing indiscreet letters which some- 
how got out. It was widely known that 
he opposed the freedom of the slaves, 
which affronted many Republicans, and 
hated secession, which offended many 
Democrats. He was so naive as to de- 
nounce the Emancipation Proclamation 
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after opposition to it was absolutely fu- 
tile. Like Bragg and Johnston, he had 
a chip on his shoulder. From his youth- 
ful days as a lieutenant in the Mexi- 
can War, McClellan wrote letters home 
disparaging his superiors. Unlike Lee 
and Grant, he could not hammer away 
at his military job and eschew dab- 
bling in issues which had a political 
tinge, or were really none of his pro- 
fessional business. After his final re- 
moval he allowed the politicians to 
run him for the presidency. His hon- 
esty, or his political obtuseness, again 
asserted itself and he alienated much 
of his potential support by his habit- 
ual candor. 

Dr. Myers has spent years on his 
volume and has uncovered new ma- 
terials in the collections of correspond- 
ence. He terms his effort “a study in 
personality,” but this does not mean 
that it is a biography of the Emil Lud- 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on 
Foreign Books 
Edited by Roy Temrre House and Kennetu C. KAurMan 


The magazine will offer in its Autumn Number (out October 1) a significant list 
of articles, among which will be “Nominations for the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture,” presented by such distinguished writers and critics as H. L. Mencken, 
Arthur Livingston, Burton Rascoe, Joseph Wood Krutch, Marquis James, Sinclair 
Lewis, George Jean Nathan, Albert Guérard, and Sherwood Anderson. It will 
contain, in addition to its reviews, the following: 


wig sort, written for the tired business 
man. It is a work primarily for the his- 
torian, and is not intended to place 
McClellan definitely either in the right 
or in the wrong. It is a fit volume to 
read along with that other great Civil 
War book of the year, Freeman’s R. E. 
Lee. 

H. A. TREXLER 


EARLY POSTAL SERVICE IN 
TEXAS 


Texas Repustic Postar System, dy 
Harry M. Konwiser. Harry L. Lind- 
quist, New York. 


HIS seventy-two-page monograph 

is a pioneer work in its field and, 
as such, will be welcomed by philatel- 
ists in and out of Texas. But it con- 
tains information that will interest 
people who are not concerned with 
stamp collecting. In addition to data 
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touching on the erganization and opera- 
tion of the postal service of the Re- 
public of Texas and the early years of 
United States postal service in Texas, 
the author has included a bricf (and 
slightly inaccurate) résumé of Texas 
history and pictures of persons and 
places connected with that history. 

Portraits of Sam Houston, Ashbel 
Smith, Anson Jones, Branch T. Arch- 
er, Winfield Scott, Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
Henry Smith, and Stephen F. Austin; 
sketches of Galveston in 1839, the 
Alamo, the flag and seal of Texas, and 
the President’s House and “Old Capi- 
tol” at Austin; and a map of Texas in 
1835 showing the empresario grants, 
are included in the twenty pages of 
illustrations. 

Postal routes from 1835 to 1846 
are given in detail, as are the succes- 
sive tables of rates, and some account 
of the postal markings of the princi- 
pal offices. It is amusing to note that 
until 1839 the Vice-President of the 
Republic was not given the franking 
privilege, and that postmasters were 
given as compensation a percentage of 
the receipts of their offices. 

HERBERT GAMBRELL 


SAGA OF THE COMSTOCK 


Tue Saca or THE Comstock Lope: 
Boom Days in Virginia City, dy 
George D. Lyman. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


| ig THE great American saga, the 
Winning of the West, surely the 
story of the Comstock lode is as ro- 
bustly dramatic an episode as any. The 
trek of the forty-niners to the gold- 
fields of California furnished an earli- 
er but not a more colorful canto than 
the story of the silver rush during the 
boom days of Washoe and Virginia 
City, Nevada. What with thousands 
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swarming up the slopes of Sun Moun- 
‘ain, other thousands tunneling deep 
into its side, the ceaseless rumble of 
ore-wagons, and the shrill blasts of 
steam whistles, human nature was keyed 
to unusually high levels of emotion 
and activity. And here is an account 
which in its staccato style and quick- 
moving chapters simulates that tem- 
pestuous life and brings it vividly be- 
fore the reader. 

Himself a Virginia City boy, born 
only a couple of decades after its hey- 
day, George Lyman has recreated that 
life partly out of his own vivid im- 
pressions and partly out of his rich 
collection of Californiana. A forty- 
page appendix of notes, many of them 
drawn from contemporary newspapers, 
amply documents the author’s most 
surprising statements. Reproductions of 
old prints and drawings further vivify 
the account. Of the saga’s soundness 
as history there can be no question. 

It is a crowded canvas that is here 
presented. Against the vast expanse of 
sagebrush, encircled by the barren 
mountains of the Washoe range, there 
appears a steady procession of prospec- 
tors following the lure of gold. At first 
throwing aside as rubbish the “blue 


stuff” which proved to be almost solid 


silver, these men soon scrambled over 
claims that were worth millions. Life 
was arduous. The metal was not on the 
surface, as in California, but deep in 
the bowels of the earth. Wood was 
unavailable, food was scarce, water was 
full of arsenic, and the wind blew like 
a hurricane. But the miners took a 
devil-may-care attitude toward their 
lot, indulged in political fights, per- 
petrated hoaxes, dealt lavishly with 
traveling troupes, and scorned all so- 
cial conventions. 

There were picturesque characters: 
John Orr, who found the first nugget, 
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but went on to California; the Grosch 
brothers, who perished without know- 
ing they had discovered a bonanza; 
Comstock, the good-for-nothing lout 
who hung around and claimed the 
lode, but blew out his brains when he 
realized that he had sold it for a mess 
of pottage although it was worth mil- 
lions; Sandy Bowers and Eilley Or- 
rum, who had as much fealty and as 
much disillusionment as royalty; Judge 
Terry, who lost the struggle to swing 
Washoe into the Confederacy; Bill 
Stewart, who aspired to represent his 
fellows in the halls of Congress— 
these, and a host of others, notably the 
bad man Sam Brown; the American 
Venus, Adah Isaacs Menken; the bo- 
nanza kings, Mackay, Fair, Hearst, and 
Lucky Baldwin; Joe Goodwin, editor 
and raconteur; and Mark Twain and 
Artemus Ward, humorists of the first 
order. 

The narrative covers the eight years 
from 1859 to 1867, years of ceaseless 
activity that ended when the under- 
ground waters sent the mines from 
“bonanza” to “borrasca.” It is too bad 
that the story of the grand revival of 
mining in the ’seventies, when Sutro 
succeeded in driving through his 
drainage tunnel, is not included in the 
account. Millions were taken out of 
these mines throughout the ’seventies, 
and the story of those years would 
have been worth including. 

The writer of this review passed 
through the Washoe country last sum- 
mer. Though Virginia City has less 
than one-tenth of its former popula- 
tion, and has been twice burned over, 
it is by no means a “ghost city.” 
Thanks to the premium now being 
paid for silver and gold, it is emerging 
from its somnolence. There is anima- 
tion in the narrow street high on the 
hillside, with its wooden walks and 
telephone poles, Prospectors are going 
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over the old ground once more in the 
hope of getting some windfall that a 
former miner overlooked. Of Washoe, 
all that remains is four dilapidated 
brick buildings in a pasture of sage- 
brush. 


Ernest E. Letsy 


SOUTHWESTERN VERSE 


New Voicrs oF THE SOUTHWEST, 
edited by Hilton R. Greer and Flor- 
ence E. Barns. Tardy Publishing Com- 
pany, Dallas. 


HE best testimonial of what the 

Southwest is doing at the present 
time in verse is to be found in this 
comprehensive array of high talent. 
Here are several hundred poems, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by writers, from 
seven Southwestern states. There might 
be some quibbling over including writ- 
ers from the Pacific Coast, and there 
might be some quarrel over holding 
some writers to two, or at most three 
poems, or in including others at all, 
yet on the whole it may be said that 
the editors have accomplished their 
difficult task wisely and well. With 
few exceptions the poems in this col- 
lection are not widely known, and the 
book is in truth what it purports to 
be, a selection among the new voices 
of the Southwest. 

There is a wide range in form and 
in subject. Some poems are frankly 
experimental; more are conventional. 
A few are “smithy,” one or two are 
precious, and some sprawl vaguely, or 
contain some such fallacy as that a 
big land produces big thoughts, but 
on the whole there is a generally high 
standard of excellence. Some of the 
poems have regional coloring; others 
do not, and it is hard to say which 
are the better. Among good regional 
poems are “Hot Iron,” “Black Mesa,” 
“Bond,” “The Stampede,” “Oceol,” 
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“Ode to the Norther,” ‘“Drouth,” 
“Red Earth,’ “The Hot Tamale 
Man,” “Landscape,” “Stampede,” “The 
Vignette of an Oil Field”; but here 
are poems not regional, yet quite as 
good, if not better, notably “Let Me 
Grow Lovely,” “Shropshire Lad,” 
“Shadows,” “I Shall Be Old Some 
Day,” “Poet-Earth,” and “Grief.” 

Some readers will like such poems 
as Axelson’s “Waves” or Babb’s with 
the same title, or Grace Noll Crow- 
ell’s “Silver Poplars”; others will see 
much hope for the talent that went 
into the uniquely modern “Gray Road- 
ster.” This reviewer likes Siddie Jo 
Johnson’s “The Land I Know,” and 
Fay Yauger’s “Planter’s Charm”; but 
do buzzards eat corn? 

The chief criticism to be leveled 
against these writers is that gifted as 
many of them are in describing the 
phenomena of nature in this region, 
they either overlook Southwestern folk- 
ways or have a singular inability to 
translate them into verse. A few excep- 
tions are to be noted, but in the main 
these poems are pictorial rather than 
dramatic. A feeling of nostalgia in 
Manhattan for Texas bluebonnets, or a 
“good-night view” of the cotton field 


is poetry of a sort, but it can never - 


have the power of a dramatic, not a 
rhetorical, rendering of ecstasies in- 
timately growing out of our ways and 
circumstances. How the love of horse- 
flesh figures in our conception of sport; 
some modern forms of witch-burning; 
the endless collusions in local politics; 
the demoralizing effect of a windfall 
in oil upon one’s children: these are 
but a few of dozens of themes that 
are conspicuous in this collection by 
their absence. Only two poems sug- 
gest the humorous aspect of our life, 
and yet we are full of banter! 

Some interesting possibilities are 
broached here for a much-needed long 
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poem on Southwestern material. Fer- 
ril’s “Nocturne at Noon—1605” is in 
the right direction; and so are Greer’s 
“The Road of Midnight Pageants,” 
Pratt’s “The Seventh City of Cibola,” 
and Ruggles’s vigorous “Goliad.” These 
levy upon the past, and rightly. But 
the sun shines today also. It is to be 
hoped that this provocative book may 
come widely into the hands of young 
readers and that some of them may 
emulate its virtues and supply its wants 
when yet newer voices fully express 
the Southwest. 
Ernest E. Leisy 


LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP 


MyTHOLOGY AND THE RENAISSANCE 
Trapition 1N EncuisH Poetry, 
Douglas Bush. The University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 


MOST readable, sensible, and 
scholarly book is the verdict which 
critics must pass upon Douglas Bush’s 
Mythology and the Renaissance Tradi- 
tion in English Poetry. Credit must 
go partly to the regional press which 
has published the book. 
A sense of humor, an ability to draw 
comparisons between conditions in the 
English Renaissance and conditions in 
modern England and America, and a 
power of synthesis are outstanding 
characteristics of the author. Too often 
modern investigators have concerned 
themselves with minor points. Perhaps 
we have learned enough detail by now 
and need to make a synthesis of our 
knowledge. At any rate Dr. Bush’s 
book is one of the first works to make 
a successful study of a prominent as- 
pect of literary thought. A future vol- 
ume, announces the author, will pick 
up this subject of the classical tradi- 
tion at 1680, where the present vol- 
ume stops, and carry on the study to 
the present day. 
Joun W. Bowrer 
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AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 


DesicNEpD For Reapinc, An Antholo- 
gy drawn from The Saturday Review 
of Literature, 1924-1934, by The Ed- 
itors of The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 


ESIGNED FOR READING is 

an anthology of contributions, 
both critical and creative, to The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, from its 
beginning in August, 1924, to the 
present time. One might expect rath- 
er dull conservatism in a periodical 
dominated by an ex-professor, but 
throughout its existence The Saturday 
Review has not only nourished tradi- 
tion but has also welcomed intelligent 
innovation—D. H. Lawrence along 
with John Bunyan, A// Quiet on the 
Western Front as well as the Iliad. Of 
course, Dr. Canby believes certain wil- 
ful eccentricities in the modern age 
must be chastised, and climbs a Brown- 
ellian battlement to warn us that “we 
shall get no standards except in the ab- 
stract until the life pattern ceases to 
shake so wildly.” But he soon descends 
and admits that “John Bunyan and 
D. H. Lawrence would have respected 
each other and argued magnificently 
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. . « Both, in a restricted sense, were 
puritans.” 
The creative writing in this anthol- 
ogy—conveniently grouped under such 
heads as “Short Poems,” “Stories,” 
“Fancy and Fantasy,” “Humor and 
Satire’—is fully as distinguished as 
the criticism. The most prolific con- 
tributor to this section is Christopher 
Morley, about whom Dr. Canby wrote 
an article on the occasion of the pub- 
lication of his Collected Works in 
1927. “It is in man with a moral 
sense,” says Dr. Canby, “that Morley 
is interested, in all too human man, 
excessive man, amorous man, Gargan- 
taun man, man fully equipped with 
throat, stomach, and all his organs, 
functioning on a high-power current, 
full of ozone, rich in vitamins, the 
natural man of the theologians, who 
yet is aware of self-control, conscious 
of duty, desirous of beauty spiritual as 
well as beauty physical, pathetically 
determined to live like Wordsworth’s 
Happy Warrior, not as Caliban or as 
Mr. Dreiser’s or Mr. Anderson’s self- 
accommodating heroes.” And Morley’s 
interest is shared by most of the other 
contributors to such an extent that 
this volume will surely rank as one of 
the most distinguished anthologies of 
recent years. Harry M. 
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